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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The resignation of Professor Wayne Wheeler, who had founded the 
Bulletin of the CMVASA and edited it for two years, was a heavy blow to @™@ 
our chapter, for the Bulletin had become a valuable tie in our rather loosegy 
organization. His resignation, in fact, forced the Executive Committee to . 
act on a proposal, laid before it by Professor Wheeler and Professor Jerzy 
Hauptmann, to enlarge the scope of the Bulletin. a 

At the Fall meeting of the Executive Committee, Professor Wheeler's @ 
resignation was reluctantly accepted, and the Committee accepted the sug= ¥ 
gestion of your President that the Bulletin be located at The University of 4 
Kansas under the editorship of Dr. Stuart Levine, of the Departmentof Eng = 
lish and the Major in American Civilization. A request for support was i 
submitted to the University, and through the kind offices of Professor W. Hm 
Albrecht, Chairman of the Department of English, and Dean George R. Wagm 
goner of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, a grant of funds for ong ~ 
issue was generously made by the University of Kansas Endowment Associa™ 
ation. Because of the shortness of time and limitation of funds available, 
it was decided to publish only one issue in 1959-1960 of an enlarged Bulletia™ 
under a new title. The Editorial Board plans toresume next year the poligj 
of semi-annual publication. In what we hope will be the not-too-distant fug F 
ture we may attain to a printed format, perhaps an expansion in size, anda 
even quarterly publication. Through our association with The University am 
Kansas an international circulation to libraries has been assured, and, in 
general, the future seems prosperous. 

The policy of the Journal will be to publish interdisctplinary studies off 
American culture, although a an occasional article of general interest to "cig : 
ilizationers, " even though it is restricted to one discipline, will certainly #y 
be welcome. The emphasis in subject matter will be regional in the sensé 
of Middle Western, but we do not intend to exclude articles of a more gen= 
eral nature and we may even trench into other regions. We intend also to 
continue the publication, so happily begun in this issue, of articles on the 
resources of special research institutions in our field. Our members aré 
asked to submit suggestions for such studies. Our special issue on Mark 
Twain will contain such an article on the Mark Twain Museum in Hartford) @ 

Although this issue is not unrepresentative of the hopes of the Editorial 
Board, we hope that the concentration of historical and literary articles wily 
be varied by contributions from art historians, folklorists, geographers, : 
and other specialists. One anomaly has unexpectedly appeared. Almost n@ 
articles were submitted by members of the chapter. One can only hope thal 4 
our membership is allowing its ideas to ripen, for the vitality and usefulnémm 
of the Journal are in the hands of the chapter members. ‘ 

I should particularly like to take the opportunity tn pay tribute to the em 
ergy and imagination of Dr. Levine, who, in a remarkably short time, has™ 
carried through all the heavy and perplexing tasks of publisher and editor. 
The present issue is evidence of his success. 


Edward F. Grier 
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NEW RESOURCES FOR AMERICAN STUDIES I 


THE HARRY S. TRUMAN LIBRARY--A NEW 
RESEARCH CENTER FOR THE MIDDLE WEST 


PHILIP D. LAGERQUIST AS | 


\ 


The article which follows is the first of a series of descriptions of new re- 
sources for students of American Civilization. In our next issue, Norman 
Holmes Pearson will discuss the new Mark Twain Museum and Library in 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


With the opening to scholars of a major portion of the Presidential pa- 
pers of Harry S. Truman on May 11, 1959, a new Middle Western research 
center came into being, whose holdings should be of interest to all those 
concerned with the study of thy American scene. While the archival mater- 
ials in the Truman Library will be of particular usefulness to students of 
history and political science, they also contain much information which 
might be utilized by others engaged in the study of various aspects of Amer- 
ican life and culture from an historical point of view. It will be the purpose 
of this article to give an account of the origins and special characteristics 
of the Library and to describe briefly the nature of its holdings. 

The Truman Library, which was formally dedicated on July 6, 1957, 
was erected by a nonprofit corporation formed in 1950 to raise money for 
this purpose. Contributions toward the building fund were received from 
more than 17,000 individuals and organizations in all parts of the country. 
Upon completion title to the structure was turned over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the same time former President Harry S. Truman, one of our 
most history-minded Presidents, presented to the Nation for deposit in the 
Library building the papers accumulated by him during his nearly eight 
years in the White House. Transfer of the building and the papers to Fed- 
eral ownership was made possible by the passage in 1955, with bipartisan 
support, of the Presidential Libraries Act authorizing acceptance by the 
Government of any such Presidential Library along with the papers and oth- 
er historical materials in it. Under the provisions of this Act the Archivist 
of the United States, as head of the National Archives and Records Service 
of the General Services Administration, operates both the Truman Library 
and the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York, the latter 
having been originally taken over by the Government under the provisions of 
adoint Resolution of Congress passed in 1939. The Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Library will be added in 1961. As part of the National Archives and Records 
Service these institutions have the advantage, both from the professional and 
the administrative point of view, of being a part of the Government's nation- 
wide system of recordkeeping. 
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At this point it may be appropriate to inquire briefly into the raison 
d'etre of the Presidential Libraries, since it is important that not only the 
general public but also scholars understand it. Of all the offices in the 
Executive Branch of the United States Government the Presidential office 
(along with its appendage, the Office of the Vice President) is unique in 
having been established by the Constitution rather than by statute or execu- 
tive order. Thus unlike the files of the departments and bureaus which are | 
permanently retained by the Government, the papers created and received 


at the White House have been construed to be the President's private prop- | 
erty, since he represents one of the three independent branches of our Fed-/ 
eral structure. George Washington, when he retired to Mount Vernonin | 
1797, took his papers with him, and every succeeding President has fol- 
lowed his precedent. This custom has met with opposition and is still 
thought by some to be a questionable practice, but whenever it has been 
challenged in the courts it has always been upheld. Whatever the legal nic- | 
eties, the papers of the Presidents are much more than merely the private 
files of one individual. They represent the historical record of one of the 
three coequal branches of our Government. In many cases they are the on- 
ly records of Presidential actions we have, since, unlike the courts and 
Congress, the Office of the President has in the past had no official publi- 
cation with the exception of formal executive orders and messages to Con- 
gress. Consequently, the papers of the Presidents are an invaluable source 
of information for those studying the history of past Presidential adminis- 
trations. Unfortunately, however, the records of many of our former Pres+ 
idents are no longer in existence. At present the Library of Congress holds) 
collections for only twenty-three of our thirty-two former Chief Executives.) 
Seventeen of these are major bodies of the existing papers of the respective} 
Presidents, several of them having been purchased from the descendants of 
deceased Presidents at considerable cost. On the other hand, the files of al 
number of the Presidents have been either hopelessly dispersed or have bee 
wilfully destroyed thereby leaving permanent gaps in our historical =e 
The task of preserving an adequate record of Presidential actions has ; 
been made even more difficult over the past fifty years as a result of a tre-| 
mendous increase in the size of the White House Office and in the scope of 
its responsibilities. The result has been that our modern Presidents leave | 
office the owners of an overwhelming number of documents as compared wif 
their predecessors. Whereas President Buchanan's papers number only | 
25,000 items for his four year term, the Presidents of today accumulate 
records at the rate of half a million or more a year. Moreover, they are 
the recipients of thousands of books and additional thousands of gifts, sent 
them from all over the world, far more than they could ever use or enjoy 
themselves. To take care of, house and make available to the public these 
many diverse items, our recent Presidents have turned to the concept of the 
Presidential Library. Such an institution combines the advantages of decen 
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tralization, both for security purposes and f1om the standpoint of scholar- 
ship, with the opportunity to house the related papers, books and memen- 
tos in one structure, in the care of a professional staff which, because it 
is dealing with a limited area, is able to gain a high degree of mastery over 
its field. 

At present there are four Presidential Libraries in existence. The two 
oldest are the Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, Ohio, owned by the 
State of Ohio and operated as a research center by the Hayes Foundation, 
and the Hoover Library at Palo Alto, California, which is privately en- 
dowed. The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and the Truman Library which 
are operated by the Government will be joine« by the Eisenhower Library, 
now under construction, which will likewise be operated under Federal aus- 
pices upon its completion. 

Although called a library principally as a generic term for a research 
institutions, the Truman Library is in reality a multi-purpose institution, 
being at once an archives, a book depository anda museum. The heart of 
the Library's archival holdings, and in fact the primary reason for its ex- 
istence as a Cultural institution, are Mr. Truman's Presidential papers. 
This is a vast collection of documents, approximately 5.5 million items in 
all, constituting all but a very small portion of the correspondence files of 
the nation's leading official during one of the most momentous periods in 
the country's history. The largest segment of these papers consists of ma- 
terial sent to the central file room of the White House by the President, his 
secretaries and other members of his staff. Included in this great mass of 
documents are the letters, drafts, memoranda, notes, maps and printed 


| matter which document the history of the Nation's highest office during the 
: years 1945 through 1952. Also in the collection are the office files of sev- 
» eral of Mr. Truman's associates in the White House, the special counsels, 


administrative assistants, special assistants and aides, who did the pre- 
liminary groundwork on the basis of which Presidential decisions were 


' made. Finally, the Presidential papers include the files of certain of the 

_ permanent White House offices for the Truman period. Among these are 

_ records of the Social Office, the Telegraph Office, the Telephone Office and 
_ the Office of the Official White House Reporter, the last being especially 

_ valuable in that they comprise a complete record of the President's public 

utterances. 


In addition to his Presidential papers, Mr. Truman also presented to 


| the nation at the time the Library was taken over by the Government the files 
_. representing his service as Senator and Vice President. Most of these date 
' from his second senatorial term and are valuable as a record of an impor- 

_ tant and formative period in his career. They do not, it should be noted, 


include the records of the Special Senate Committee to Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program, the so-called Truman Committee, the chairman- 
ship of which first brought Mr. Truman into national prominence. While 
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the Library has transcripts of many of this Committee's hearings, the of- 
ficial records of that body are in Washington in the National Archives. Cé 


To investigate specific problems and make recommendations as to th 
their solution, our Presidents have increasingly turned to the use of tempo-| th 
D 


rary ad hoc commissions and committees made up mainly of individuals ap-" 
pointed from private life. Since each of these bodies is identified witha | Té 


particular Presidential administration, it is planned that their records be T 
deposited in the appropriate Presidential Library, if such exists. Mr. f ch 
Truman appointed more than twenty such commissions and committees. th 
The records of four of these, the President's Airport Commission, the ; re 
President's Committee on Civil Rights, the President's Committee on the of 
Merchant Marine and the President's Committee on Religion and Welfare | is 
in the Armed Forces are now in the Truman Library. Transfer of the rec- ) Tr 
ords of the remaining Presidential commissions and committees appointed | br 
by Mr. Truman, which are now in the National Archives, will be accom- | 
plished at some future date after necessary analysis of the records has it 
been completed. va 
Under the terms of the agreement by which Mr. Trumantransferred | ¢S 
his papers to the Federal Government certain categories of records must | Wt 
be withheld from the public for the time being. These include papers con- | fa! 
lec 


taining classified security information which are closed by law, documents | 
whose disclosure might be prejudicial to the conduct of foreign relations by in 
present or future administrations, information given by or to the President | 


in confidence in any official capacity and letters containing information | the 
which might subject living persons to harassment or embarrassment if | tio 
their contents were revealed. To meet these requirements the Library's | mi 
staff of archivists has had to review the greater part of the Presidential | pre 
files document by document. While this has been a time consuming and dex 
sometimes tedious task, it has had the value of giving the reviewers a fa- | cha 
miliarity with the records which they would not otherwise have gained. To) der 
date more than 2 million pages of manuscripts have been examined and of pre 


this number between 80 and 85 per cent have been opened for research. It | tio 
is expected that analysis of the remaining portions of the main Presidential} Ha 
files will have been completed by the end of the year. Documents that have} the 
been closed will then be subject to periodic rereview, so that restricted den 
items can be made available once the need for restricting them has passed. } abl 

The Presidential Libraries Act of 1955 provides that in addition to pa- | per 
pers of the Presidents, Presidential Libraries may accept for deposit the ety. 
papers of other Government officials and other records "relating to and bel 
contemporary with any President or former President of the United States.) er 1 
In accordance with this provision and in order to supplement the material 
in the Presidential papers, the Library is actively engaged in a program pub 
looking toward the acquisition of the papers of members of Mr. Truman's The 
Cabinet, others connected with his Administration and of persons who have f are 
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been associated with him in public and private life. In December 1959 Os- 
car L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior from 1949 to 1953, announced 
that he was presenting his papers, numbering 27,500 items and covering 
the period 1931 to 1953, to the Library. This material deals with Interior 
Department matters during both the Roosevelt and Truman periods and 
represents the first large group of records received under this program. 
They will be opened to researchers once the Library staff has had the 
chance to unpack, arrange, classify and index them. Commitments for 
the transfer of their papers to the Library at some future date have been 
received from other former Cabinet memebers as well as from a number 
of individuals who played prominent roles in Mr. Truman's career, and it 
is expected that eventually a substantial body of records representing Mr. 
Truman's political and personal associates will be included among the Li- 
brary's holdings. 

Another provision of the Presidential Libraries Act permits the depos- 
it in such Libraries of Federal records which, while not considered to be 
valuable enough to be kept in the National Archives, are of sufficient inter- 
est to students of regional history to warrant their permanent retention. 
While only a small number of records of this nature have been acquired so 
far, it is expected that the Library will eventually house an important col- 
lection of documents relating to the activities of the Federal Government 
in the Middle West. 

In order to increase its usefulness as a center for historical research, 
the Library is supplementing its own manuscript holdings by the acquisi- 


' tion of microfilm copies of records on deposit in other institutions. This 


microfilm collection, which already numbers nearly 3800 rolls, has been 
procured from several sources. Reflecting Mr. Truman's interest in the 
development of the Presidential office, the Library is acquiring by pur- 


_ chase or gift available microfilm reproductions of papers of other Presi- 


dents. Under Congressional authorization the Library of Congress is at 


_ present engaged in the monumental task of microfilming its entire collec- 


tion of Presidential papers. The files of two Presidents, William Henry 
Harrison and Zachary Taylor, have already been filmed, and copies of 
these are now at the Library. Microfilm copies of papers of other Presi- 
dents will be purchased from the Library of Congress as they become avail- 
able. The Library has also acquired microfilm copies of the Adams pa- 
pers, reproduced under the auspices of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety. These papers include not only the records of the two Presidents who 
belonged to the Adams family but in addition the papers of many of the oth- 
er members of that productive clan. 

Since 1940 the National Archives has been microfilming as a form of 
publication selected groups of its holdings that have high research value. 
The negatives of these films are retained in Washington and positive prints 
are made available to scholars and institutions at a considerably lower cost 
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than would be the case if the items filmed were selected on an individual 
basis. The Truman Library is now in the process of acquiring over a pe- 
riod of time a complete set of these microfilm publications. In this collec-) 
tion are reproductions of portions of the files of a great number of the Fed-) 
eral Government's departments and bureaus, with the State Department be- 
ing especially well represented. Dating mostly from the 19th century, 
these records represent invaluable research material. While it would be 
impossible in the space available to give even a partial listing of the film 
titles included, the following sampiing, selected at random from material 
already available at the Library, will give some idea of the richness of the | 
materials in this collection: Diplomatic Despatches from United States 
Diplomatic Representatives in Russia, 1808-1906; Consular Despatches 
from United States Consular Representatives at Shanghai, 1847-1906; Let- 
ters Received by the Secretary of the Treasury from Collectors of Cus- 
toms, 1833-69; Records Relating to the United States Military Academy, 
1812-67; Correspondence of the Secretary of the Navy Relating to African 
Colonization, 1819-44; and Records of the Secretary of the Interior Relat- 
ing to Wagon Roads, 1857-87. 

Mention should also be made of microfilm copies of certain printed 
materials which the Library has acquired. These include complete runs of 
the Annals of Congress, Congressional Register, and Congressional Globe 
and of the Congressional Record to 1929 (The Library has printed copies of | 
the Record from 1933 through 1953 and from 1954 to the present date). The} 
microfilm collection also includes printed Hearings of the 82nd Congress; 
proceedings of all the National Conventions of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican National Parties through 1952; doctoral dissertations pertaining to 
Mr. Truman and the Truman Administration; and certain periodicals con- 
taining materials of historical interest. Inasmuch as President Truman 
played such an important role in the inception and development of the United 
Nations, the Library has acquired in the form of microprint the proceed- 
ings of that organization from its opening meeting through 1952. These in- 


clude not only the records of the Security Council and the General Assembly} 


but of several of the UN's subsidiary organizations as well. 

In addition to its manuscripts the Library also has a large number of 
photographs, sound recordings and motion pictures among its holdings. The 
photograph collection, which at present consists of more than 4, 600 items, 
is now catalogued and available for research purposes. While the accent is 
on the Presidential period, all phases of Mr. Truman's career are repre- 
sented. The Library has a fully equipped photographic laboratory and re- 
searchers wishing to purchase reproductions of pictures for illustrative 
purposes may do so at a nominal cost. Many of the sound recordings in the 
Library's custody also have high research value, particularly the record- 
ings of speeches and press conferences. Should a scholar wish to listen to 
a particular recording, arrangements can be made for him to do so. While 
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the Library does not now have recordings of all Mr. Truman's Presiden- 
tial speeches, additional material of this nature will be acquired in the fu- 
ture. At present most of the Library's motion pictures are in the National 


_ Archives where the films are being copied as a matter of security. It is 


anticipated, however, that these films will be available at Independence 
within the next few years so that they can be made available to researchers 
for viewing in the Library's auditorium. 

In assembling its book collection the Library has emphasized three 
fields, the Truman Administration including works by and about Mr. Tru- 


' man and his associates, the history and nature of the Presidential office, 
_ and the field of foreign affairs, since historians are generally agreed that 


it is for his work in this area that Mr. Truman will be particularly remem- 
bered by future generations. The basic collection consists of approximate- 
ly 9,000 books representing Mr. Truman's White House collection. It has 


! been augmented by purchases, a large portion of which have been financed 
by a grant from The Rockefeller Foundation. The book collection presently 


consists of more than 20,000 volumes and in excess of 16,000 pamphlets, 
bulletins, reports and other unbound items. Among the additions to thecol- 
lection over the past two years have been the libraries of the former De- 
partment of Historical Research of the Carnegie Corporation and that of 
Professor Samuel F. Bemis of Yale University, international authority in 
the field of diplomatic history. Professor Bemis' collection is well round- 
ed and complements nicely the State Department records among the micro- 


| film reproductions received from the National Archives. It is especially 


strong in the field of Latin American history and works about Presidents 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams. Insofar as books on the nature and 
history of the office of the Presidency are concerned, the Library does not 
expect to acquire every book written about every President. It will try to 
obtain, however, works which add significant information concerning the 
contributions which any particular President made to the development of the 
Executive Office. As for books on Mr. Truman and his Administration, the 
Library hopes to have a collection which is an definitive as possible. 

It is in the museum section of the building that the general public comes 
into contact with the Library. During the first twenty-eight months of oper- 
ation the museum was visited by 260,000 persons including nearly 40,000 in 
educational tour groups. However, in addition to their value for exhibition 
purposes, the more than 5,000 museum items in the Library, only a very 
small portion of which are on display, represent an additional tool for 
scholarly research. Individual items are of course of interest in them- 
selves, ranging as they do all the way from valuable presents from heads 
of state to all sorts of miscellaneous bric-a-brac. But also taken together 
they constitute primary sources for studies of the various ways in which 
peoples from all over the world express their admiration of our First Citi- 
zens through the medium of gifts. Deserving of special mention is the mu- 
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seum's collection of more than 500 newspaper cartoons, most of them orig! 


inals presented to Mr. Truman by the artists. They represent all phases ; 


of Mr. Truman's political career and are both pro and con in regard to : 
their approach to the subject. As in the case of photographs, copies of [| 
these cartoons can be made for persons wishing to purchase them, although 
when the item is copyrighted permission to reproduce must be obtained 
from the copyright holder. 

While it is not within the scope of this article to make an extensive List 
of topics which might be profitably investigated at the Truman Library, it © 
is obvious that the Library's holdings contain raw material for research for 
many future generations of students. This is particularly true in the case | 
of historians and political scientists. To date researchers working at the | 
Library have been almost evenly divided between the two disciplines. How 
ever, scholars in other fields may also find much of interest here. The e-/ 
conomist, delving into the history of the country's economic development, | 
will surely find much material in these records since of late years the sci- 
ences of government and economics have become so closely intertwined. 
Sociologists and even psychologists may find grist for their mills among 
the mountains of public opinion mail received by the White House ranging 
from a few scattered letters regarding a matter of limited concern to the 
mountains of mail about the most controversial matter of all, judging by 
the amount of correspondence involved both pro and con, the dismissal of ~ 
General MacArthur. For the specialist in musicology there are the hun- | 
dreds of musical scores received at the White House as a result of Mr. 
Truman's (and his daughter's) well-advertised interest in music. The stu- 
dent of speech would certainly find much of value among the drafts of 
speeches in the files, the student of journalism in the transcripts of press 
conferences and the science historian in the records devoted to the Govern- 
ment's concern with various phases of scientific development. In short, 
the phases of American life and culture represented in these research ma- 
terials are many and varied. 

It should probably be stressed here that, generally speaking, no one 
who is doing advanced research in the Truman period will be able to obtain 
all his data at the Truman Library. For much of his information the aver- 
age advanced student will have to go to Washington to use the records at the 
National Archives and in the Government departments, and in many cases 
private papers of other individuals deposited in Washington and elsewhere 
will also have to be utilized. This will almost always be the case where 
work on a doctoral dissertation is involved. Occasionally enough informa- 
tion for an article or for a master's thesis will be found at the Library, 
when the records areusedinconjunction with books, reports, newspapers 
and other printed matter. Since the Truman Library is intended to be pri- 
marily an institution for advanced research by graduate students and oth- 
ers who have had experience in the use of original source material, it is 
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not contemplated that undergraduates will be allowed to use the historical 
materials in its custody. Exceptions, however, will be made insofar as 
the book collection is concerned in the case of advanced undergraduates 
who have had the appropriate educational background and are recommended 
by their instructors. 

It may be of interest to make brief note here of the grants-in-aid pro- 
gram of the Harry S. Truman Library Institute for National and Internation- 
al Affairs. The Institute, a non-profit corporation, whose Board includes 
representatives of universities and close associates of Mr. Truman, has 
been established to promote the acquisition of reference and other materi- 
als for the Library and to assist generally in promoting the use of the Li- 
brary's facilities. Under a grants-in-aid program established last spring 
the Institute has already made available funds to a number of needy and 
worthy students wishing to do work there. It is expected, if the necessary 
funds are available, that a limited number of additional grants will be made 
this spring. 

The Harry S. Truman Library is located in Independence on U.S. High- 
way 24 ten miles east of downtown Kansas City, Missouri. The Library's 
research room is open from 8:45 A.M. to 4:45 P.M. Mondays through Fri- 
days, and by special arrangement on Saturdays. Persons wishing to do re- 
search there should make application to the Director of the Library in writ- 
ing somewhat in advance of their proposed visit and with the subject of their 
intended investigation outlined in some detail so that the staff may ascertain 
whether pertinent material is available. Applications from students should 
be accompanied by a letter of recommendation from their advisor. For 
those wishing to purchase reproductions of historical materials, the Li- 
brary's photographic laboratory is equipped to make microfilm and xerox 
copies of the documents in its custody. 

The Director of the Library is Dr. Philip C. Brooks, a career govern- 
ment archivist, who heads a professional staff of six archivists, two librar- 
ians, two museum curators anda photographer. All are willing and eager 
to help the scholar. While the Library is a national institution it is natural 
that, because of its location, a great many of its users will come from the 
Middle West. So far approximately one-third of the researchers visiting 
the Library have come from that area, and it is hoped that students from 
universities and colleges in the central part of the country will visit Inde- 
pendence in increasing numbers in the years ahead. As Mr. Truman has so 
well expressed it, "the papers of the Presidents are among the most valu- 
able source materials for history. They ought to be preserved and they 
ought to be used." 
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THE PROGRESSIVISM OF THE 
MUCKRAKERS: A MYTH RE- 
EXAMINED THROUGH FICTION 


WARREN TITUS 


American political thought in the early years of the twentieth century 


was dominated by the Progressive movement. As liberal thinkers surveyed) 


the contemporary scene, they observed that local, state, and federal govern; 
ments had fallen largely under the domination of the privileged few. Rail- 
roads, banks, manufacturing concerns, or other corporate interests were 
directing the play of political life in the capitols of the nation. The subse- 
quent Progressive revolt against such government by privilege, a revolt 
grown out of long protests in the nineteenth century, is well known and has 
been amply recorded. 

What has not been so carefully observed is the dual nature of this Pro- 


gressivism--the split in its political program and personality that occurred | 


about 1908. Two distinct phases of Progressivism come to view when one 
examines the years of protest from 1900 to the First World War. The first 


phase was surfeited with moral fervor, with pragmatic faith, with an abun- | 


dance of the urge to expose; it was not, however, very new in its democrat- 
ic concepts and it was not, accurately speaking, progressive. The second 
phase of Progressivism--that which began to take shape around 1908 and 
came to a conclusion at the end of Woodrow Wilson's first administration-- 
more properly deserves its name. It looked forward to the formulation of 
new social and economic doctrines for a nation too long enmeshed in older 
political theories. It had a dynamic philosophy; it had superior intellectual 
spokesmen. Earlier Progressivism, however, did not. 

Early Progressivism is probably best exemplified in the muckrakers. 
It has been almost axiomatic to treat these journalistically-oriented re- 
formers as true progressives. Too often they have been painted as crusad- 
ing democrats marching forth under the banners of liberalism to propose 
unique solutions for the economic and political ills of their day. Yet an ex- 
amination of muckraking literature--particularly a scrutiny of their fiction 
--does much to reveal the true nature of their protests and solutions. The 
muckrakers, when they had solutions, like the other early Progressives 
whom they joined, sought to meet the challenge wrought by science and evo- 
lution at the turn of the century by a return to the old values of Jeffersonian 
America. On closer examination one can see that the group proposed noth- 
ing radical, nothing even progressive; actually, they were seeking old solu- 
tions in their celebrated new tenets of democracy. 
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The Progressivism of the Muckrakers ll 


The real focus of the muckrakers was foreshadowed in their back- 


_ grounds. For the most part, they were young men. Practically all came 
_ from or lived in the city by 1900--most of them in cities in the Northeast. 
' Their political proclivities in the nineties had been conservative. After 


1910, many of them again became conservative. They were recruited 
from the professional classes of journalism or business; most were col- 
lege graduates; economically, they were of the middle class; a few could 
be called wealthy. They were highly respectable people--city-class re- 
formers whom essentially conservative people could endure. 

The motivations of the muckrakers were almost altogether moral. 
They were fervent in their support of individual initiative, their pride of 
self-accomplishment, and their reflection of Puritan righteousness. They 
clung to the myths of a former day when individual opportunity had not been 
curtailed, when city centers of poverty had not existed, and, above all, 
when crime and corruption had not besmirched the political landscape. 

Manifestations of the essential conservatism of the muckrakers might 


_ be cited in their racism, their distrust of labor unions, and the imperial- 


istic type of foreign policy some of them espoused. 1 But nowhere was their 
idealistic position more evident than in their simple cure-all for the boss 


_ rule and business concentration they attacked. Simply return government 


to the people where it originally resided, arouse the public to the graft and 
corruption in high places, and the people would vote the rascals out of of- 

fice. The cure for democracy was more democracy, their articles usuaily 
pontificated. Obviously, the new Progressivism advocated here was neith- 


_ er new nor accurately progressive. Alfred Kazin has written of the muck- 


raker's apotheosis: "Always the same, a vision of small, quiet lives hum- 
bly and usefully led; a transcription of Jeffersonian small village ideals for 
a generation bound to megalopolis, yet persistently nostalgic for the old- 
fashioned peace and the old-fashioned ideal. "2 And Richard Hofstadter has 
reminded us that "the muckrakers were themselves moderate men who in- 
tended to propose no radical remedies. From the beginning, they were 
limited by the disparity between the boldness of their means and the tame- 
ness of their ends. They were working at a time of widespread prosperity, 
and their chief appeal was not to desperate social needs but to mass senti- 
ments of responsibility, indignation, and guilt. Hardly anyone intended that 
these sentiments should result in action drastic enough to transform Ameri- 
can society. "3 As Ray Stannard Baker put it, 'We were far more eager to 
understand and make sure than to dream of utopias. nd 


Except for the few socialists in their midst (men like Gustavus Myers 
and Upton Sinclair), the muckrakers, then, were suggesting nothing really 
new. They were advocating a return to the older days of Jeffersonian gov- 
ernment. The ways of the Founding Fathers should be an example; restore 
morality, honesty and integrity to government and all would be well. Capi- 
talism and Republicanism, to the majority of muckrakers, were essentiallv 
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sound systems. But they had been prostituted by monopoly and corruption. 
Sweep corrupt men from office, break up concentrated power, and restore 
the older type of free enterprise. This was the moral solution. ; 

The naivete of this muckraking approach was underlined in the plethora? 
of political novels that came from their pens. This fiction began’ to appear | 
even before the muckraking magazine articles had started to arouse the ‘ 
public. The muckraking movement has too long been studied as a journal- 
istic movement without regard to the fiction it created, although in most 
instances, the fiction was simply a transcription of newspaper stories, and 
as John Chamberlain writes, "It was as profound as the mind of Theodore i 
Roosevelt, no more, no less. 

David Graham Phillips entered the lists of muckraking battle early, and 
he began as a fiction writer. The Great God Success in 1901 made use of [| 
his own experiences in the newspaper world, even to the extreme of using 
his own employer, Pulitzer, as the villain of the piece. Then hadcomea Jf 
series of exposures of political rottenness--The Golden Fleece, The Plum [ 
Tree, The Master Rogue, and The Deluge. When the life insurance com- [ 
panies were under fire he aided the attack with The Light Fingered Gentry. 
All but the last of these were written before The Treason of the Senate ex- 
pose in Cosmopolitan of 1906. But Phillips was not alone in his fictional at-) 
tacks. Brand Whitlock in The Thirteenth District had warned the public in 
1902 that poiitics was not what it should be. Booth Tarkington had gained 
his first fame even earlier with The Gentleman from Indiana, in which a 
crusading country editor smashed the local political ring and the boss. In 
1903, Alfred Henry Lewis wrote The Boss based on the career of Richard 
Croker, New York Tammany leader. In the same year, Elliott Flower's 
The Spoilsman and Mark Lee Luther's The Henchman exposed the public 
utility politics in Chicago. William Allen White had written Strategems and 
Spoils in 1901; later in the decade came A Certain Rich Man, the story of 
John Barclay, whose ruthless conduct of business brought him wealth and 
nation-wide power but in the end led to ruin and unhappiness. Even Lincoln 
Steffens, who shunned the fictional approach in his early muckraking days 
with McClure's, later turned his attention to political novels. In 1914, 191%, 
and 1916--several years after other muckraking novelists had expended 
their righteous energies--Steffens brought forth The Dying Boss, The Re- 
luctant Briber, and The Boss Who Was Bossed. 

But the most representative of all muckraking novelists in his approach 
to the problems of the new century, and certainly the most successful in 
terms of popular appeal, was the American Winston Churchiil, whose books 
stood at the head of the best seller lists for twelve years at the beginning of 
the century. Churchill wrote two muckraking novels of politics, exposing 
bosses and legislative domination, and two muckraking economic novels in- 
dicating the practices of big business. Coniston is a study of the political 
boss; Mr. Crewe's Career depicts the political maneuvers of a railroad. A 
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Far Country and The Dwelling-Place of Light, again written after muckrak- 
ing had expended itself, are economic attacks on big business and the lack 
of ethical practices in corporation rule. Coniston and Mr. Crewe's Career, 
especially, are excellent illustrations of the naivete of the muckraking so- 


_ lution to the ills of the industrial era. 


Coniston, published in 1906, tells of the rise of a political boss, Jethro 
Bass, through the "might makes right" theory. He is a pioneer in profes- 
sional politics just as his ancestors were pioneers in government. But he 
thoroughly debases the ideal. He acquires mortgages quietly among his 
neighbors, multiplies these as time and added wealth permit; he does fa- 
vors for men so that they become his debtors; he frightens others into sub- 
mission; slowly he builds up a body of henchmen and a machine of power 


_ and influence which controls important legislation at the state capitol--and 


which is able eventually to exert an influence on the President of the United — 
States in Washington. He holds in submission powerful combinations that 
rise in his own state. These combinations are forced to make terms with 


_ him before they can have favorable laws passed--before they can be per- 
_ mitted to exploit their own interests. Bass is not a plutocrat or a monster 


--but a man of natural instincts, with warm, determined affections. He 
does not wish to gratify selfish aims for wealth; he does not desire fame. 
He wants power--power over persons and things--and in order to gain this 
end he employs the weapon he knows best, intrigue. Coniston is really the 
history of the system symbolized in Bass--its unscrupulous methods, its 
power, the character of its friends and enemies. It is a faithful represen- 
tation, for the book was based on Churchill's own experience with a politi- 
cal leader in the New Hampshire legislature at the turn of the century. 

But the only solution that Churchill can find is for Bass to succumb to 
his conscience toward the end of the novel and to abandon the field of poli- 
tics under the sentimental prodding of a do-good, crusading niece. His af- 
fection for her leads him to examine his unethical practices and to volun- 
tarily give up his power. It is an implausible conversion but, typically, one 
a muckraker would make. Early Progressivism's reliance on moral per- 
suasion is nowhere more obvious. 

Churchill's serious purpose--and no one was more earnest than the 
mild muckraker in his fiction--is summed up in the afterword to Coniston: 
"The duty rests today, more heavily than ever, upon each American citizen 
to make good to the world those principles upon which his government was 
built. . . . In America today we are trying--whatever the cost--to regain 
the true axis established for us by the founders of our Republic. "6 In other 
words, the nation was drifting away from the principles on which the repub- 
lic was founded; it should return to them and all would be well. Earlier 
Churchill had written highly successful historical fiction and his glamoriza- 
tion of the American past served him well in his typical muckraking solu- 
tion that was neither new nor. especially progressive. 
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In his second political novel, Mr. Crewe's Career, published in 1908, 


Churchill moved from the power of the individual boss to the power of the 
corporation. The example chosen is the domination of government by "the | 
railroad interest." The book was again based on Churchill's legislative i 
experience and his efforts to rid New Hampshire of Boston & Maine Rail-, 
road rule. Under able but unscrupulous chiefs, the railroad exerts im- 
mense influence upon legislation by gifts of free passes to members of the 
legislature and to young lawyers just rising to power who promise to get in 
the way. The novel shows the railroad capturing individual legislators, de-) 
termining the candidates for governor, and dictating the personnel of com-j 
mittees before whom bills might appear that would be favorable or unfavor-/ 
able to the corporation. It represents the railroad's complete power over / 
the press and over the men who have ambitions to rise in public life. It is a) 
book which underlines the duel between the vested interests and the people. 
Even the central figure of the novel, patterned after Churchill himself, 
learns that he cannot get anywhere in politics by overriding or ignoring the 
established powers. He must conform. His election to the legislature 
comes only after he has joined hands with the system and has gone to the 
town boss, a railroad henchman, and fixed things with him. 


It is through a character named Austen Vane that Churchill presents hi 
answer to this situation. Vane is a Rooseveltian sort of figure, for he has } 
energy and cries out with the force of the native reformer for a moral solu- 
tion. He makes his plea for an awakened electorate and for a more sensi- 
tive public conscience. In one of the dramatic scenes of the novel, Vane 
stands before Flint, President of the Northeastern Railroads and embodi- 
ment of all corporation evils, and indicts him for his unscrupulous prac- 
tices and at the same time sounds the typical note of muckraking and early 
Progressive reform: "The practices by which you have controlled this state} 
Mr. Flint, and elected governors and councillors and state and national sen- 
ators are doomed. . . . These practices violated every principle of free 
government, and were they to continue the nation to which they belong would 
inevitably decay and become the scorn of the world."” Flint accuses Vane 
of being a radical, to which Vane replies, 'My radicalism goes back behind 
the establishment of railroads, back to the foundation of this government, 
the ideal from which it sprang. "8 And when Flint then remarks that Vane 
does not recognize the material changes that have taken place in the twenti- 
eth century, Vane counters with the moral emphasis of the muckraker: 

Yes, we have changed materially. The mistake you make, 
and men like you, is the stress which you lay on that word 
material. Are there no such things as moral interests, Mr. 
Flint? And are they not quite as important in government, 
if not more important, than material interests? Surely, we 
cannot have commercial and political stability without com- 
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mercial and political honour! If, as a nation, we lose sight 
of the ideals which have carried us so far, which have so 
greatly modified the conditions of other peoples than our - 
selves, we shall perish as a force in the world. . . . But it 
is a matter of importance, not only to the nation, but to the 
world, whether or not the moral idea of the United States of 
America is perpetuated, I assure you. 

This is Churchill's answer, one can assume, and the only one most 
muckraking novelists ever reveal. Churchill has Vane tell Flint what he 
would do were he in Flint's position: 

I should announce, openly, that from this day onward North- 

eastern Railroads depended for fair play on an enlightened 

public--and I think your trust would be well founded, and 

your course vindicated. I should declare, from this day on~- 

ward, that the issue of political passes, newspaper passes, 

and all other subterfuges would be stopped, and that all politi- 

cal hirelings would be dismissed. I should appeal to the peo- 

ple of this state to raise up political leaders who would say to 

the corporation, 'We will protect you from injustice if you 

will come before the elected representatives of the people, 

openly, and say what you want and why you want it.' By such 

a course you would have, in a day, the affection of the peo- 

ple instead of their distrust. And, more than that, you would 

have done a service for American government the value of 

which cannot well be estimated. 1° 
Thus the muckraker proposes that the dishonest bosses reform themselves 
--or an aroused public will sweep them from their positions of influence 
through the ballot box. Both Coniston and Mr. Crewe's Career, as did much 
of the muckraking literature, take pains to point out that this sorry condi- 
tion of affairs is the people's fault because they permit it. Graft is the 
price they pay for political negligence. 

Insofar as the muckrakers sought to wake the people up, they were suc- 
cessful. But their naive solution to the nation's troubles solved nothing, as 
the early years of the century soon proved. By the end of the second Roose- 
velt administration in 1908, the early reforms had largely been accom- 
plished. Most corrupt men had been swept from office, municipal clean-up 
campaigns--indeed, many at the state level--were in full swing. Federally, 
some anti-trust suits had been instituted, and conservation measures had 
been enacted. The first fruits of the muckrakers' efforts were tested. The 
emphases on a return to the ideals of the Founders and to moral self-exam- 
ination had been tried in the crucible of practical politics. With the rascals 
turned out and honest men everywhere in their places, it would seem that 
content should reign supreme. 
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But, of course, such was not the case. The real reformers, who ear- 
lier had advocated mildness and moderation, now turned more searching 
eyes on the economic and social structure of the country. The result wasa 
marked change in Progressive emphasis on the role of government in anin+ 
dustrial society. The old moral argument advanced by the muckrakers, the) 
government as an umpire concept, no longer seemed adequate. The new 
Progressivism looked instead to direct government intervention and regulay 
tion to effect changes in the system itself. The dominant figure of Progres! 
sivism, Theodore Roosevelt, reflected this change. His tenure as Presi- [ 
dent had borne out the moral tone; his campaign on the Progressive ticket 
in 1912 clearly reflected another note. The Bull Moose candidate was far | 
to the left of the man who had occupied the White House. é 

But all this was the work of more discerning critics, writers, and ; 
scholars than the muckrakers ever were. The Crolys, the LaFollettes, the} 


Brandeises, the Lippmans, the Weyls, the Wilsons made Progressivism E 


truly progressive. The muckrakers aroused--but they could not answer the 
needs of their day. All they could offer was something really traditional--} 
a return to the older order of Jeffersonianism, a searching of the con- 
science, a plea for men to do good, an attempt to do as the Founders would) 


have done. And this, to be truthful, was neither new nor progressive nor | 
uniquely democratic. 
Footnotes: 


1 See George E. Mowry, The Era of Theodore Roosevelt (New York, [ 
1958). 
2 alfred Kazin, On Native Grounds (New York, 1942), 109. 
3 Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform (New York, 1955), 195. 
4 Ray Stannard Baker, American Chronicle (New York, 1945), 226. 
5 John Chamberlain, Farewell to Reform (New York, 1933), 176. 
6 Winston Churchill, Coniston (New York, 1906), 543. i 
7 Winston Churchill, Mr. Crewe's Career (New York, 1908), 476. } 
bid. , 477. 
9 Ibid. , 477-478. 
10 , 480-481. 
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HENRI HERZ'S COMMENTS ON 
MUSICAL TASTE IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICA 


HENRY BERTRAM HILL AND 


LARRY GARA 


In 1846 the French pianist and composer Henri Herz! began a five-year 


- tour of the Americas. Herz had recently lost heavily in a European piano 


manufacturing venture and he hoped to recoup his losses during his Ameri- 
can trip. In the United States he gave concerts in various cities along the 
east coast, from Boston to New Orleans. To add further to his income he 
penned sketches of life in the United States which he published first in a 
French newspaper and later in book form. - 

Herz was a performer who did not hesitate to use a certain amount of 
trickery in order to attract a crowd. His manager, the impresario Ber- 
nard Ulmann, persuaded him to stage a concert in Philadelphia in which 
eight pianists performed on four pianos. He gave another concert in the 
same city in a hall lighted by a thousand candles. 3 But he balked at Ul- 
mann's idea for a patriotic concert of "financial musi¢" to be performed by 
five orchestras and eighteen hundred singers and to include a ceremonial 
crowning of a bust of George Washington during the closing bars of the can- 
tata. In Baltimore, however, he agreed to improvise on themes provided 
by members of his audience. 

Herz excelled as a raconteur and his American concert experiences 
provided many good stories for his book. In it he discussed buffoonery at 
concerts, musical taste, and piano manufacturing in the United States. His 
book is not a rarity today, which suggests that it must have had a good dis- 
tribution in its day. Because he had an extensive French following as a vir- 
tuoso, his comments undoubtedly helped create an impression of American 
musical taste in the minds of numerous contemporary readers. Today they 
constitute an interesting source for the social historian. The following 
parts of Herz's book are published for the first time in English translation.5 


In spite of being accustomed to playing in public, I was nervous when I 
appeared for the first time in an American auditorium. 6 The audience was 
large; every seat was occupied. It had even been necessary to bring in 
benches. My first selection, which was my concerto in C Minor, was pre- 
ceded by an orchestral overture. It was played in the midst of general dis- 
traction and the tumult caused by late comers, who had difficulty in finding 
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their places. When it came my turn to appear I made appeal to all of my 
artistic courage, and presented to the public an air of calm and satisfac- 
tion. Universal and enthusiastic applause greeted my entry. People were 
speaking of my burned hand which had healed sorapidly, and the inventor 
of Pain Extractor,’ who was in the audience, was doubtless not a stranger 


to these preoccupations. Finally there was silence and the orchestra began} 
the tutti of the concerto. Nothing encourages, they say, like success, and | 


this sympathetic greeting. was a preliminary and most flattering success 


for me. Asa result, I felt perfectly at ease. I played my best, and in 4 


spite of the severe character of my first solo, it produced so happy an ef- 
fect on the assemblage that I was required to play it over again. 

I will pass over certain details of that evening, much too flattering 
towards me to be reported by myself, and stop only to describe an episode 
which is an example of characteristically American manners. At the mo- 
ment when I finished the playing of my concerto and was going to retire 
from the stage, I saw one of my listeners climb on a chair, and, waving his 
arms, begin in an impassioned voice to deliver a discourse in my honor. 
When the orator terminated his speech, I believed I had nothing more to do 
on the platform, but the French consul, who was seated near to me said: 

"Well, are you not going to reply ?" 

"Reply to what ?"' 

"Why, to the flattering words just addressed to you. Custom requires 
that you reply." : 


"Impossible; to reply to a discourse requires another discourse, and I | 


am not familiar enough with the language of Lord Byron, of which he him- 
self said one does not speak it, one spits it." 

"Oh, nonsense! And if someone is willing to reply for you?" 

"It would get me out of a tight spot, as they say." 

The consul spoke a few words to a gentleman, who replied for me. 
From time to time he turned in my direction in order to assure himself that 
his speech was not displeasing to me. More than once he waved his hand 


toward me to give more force to his words. I was ill at ease in this singu- | 


lar position, and the enthusiastic cheers which overtook the last phrase 
from my eloquent interpreter most happily put to an end such torturous dei- 
fication. I could at last escape from public view. 

I said above that speeches at concerts in America are a feature of the 
national character; I have, in fact, listened to many discourses appropriate- 
ly graced with cavatinas and brilliant fantasies. There are two among them 
which merit saving, and I have done so. They occurred at the benefit of an 
able pianist, who was also a composer of much talent. After the first part 
of his program, a man dressed in black appeared, holding the artist by the 
hand. He made a sign to the audience, which was restless, indicating that 
he wished to speak. When silence was established, and after the usual sal- 
utations had been given, theorator expressed himself somewnat in this fashion 
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"Ladies and gentlemen" (American gallantry requires that one refer to 
women before men when speaking in public, and that the names of women 
be placed before those of men on programs and notices), "It is not because 
I am a lawyer and wish to profit cunningly from every means which offers 
itself of showing to the public the easiness with which words come to me, 
the force of my argumentation and the charm of my diction that I speak to- 
day before a numerous and well disposed audience; no, gentlemen, I have, 
God be thanked, more clients than I could hope for; I have, in fact, only the 
embarrassment of choosing among the many cases offered to me, both 
criminal and civil. My office is always crowded with deceived husbands 
who demand divorces, with deceiving wives who wish to appeal, and with 
dupes and rascals; itis a pretty scene. If then I speak to you at this time 
it is solely to obey a sentiment which animates me and to share with you 
the enthusiasm which is excited in me by this great composer whose hand I 
hoid. (Applause.) To think that such happy and beneficent moments have 
not passed me by, oh great man, after long sessions of the court! Oh, mu- 
sic! Oh, my friend! Oh, procedure! If you did not exist, my supreme 
artist, it would be necessary to invent you for the glory and happiness of 
humanity. (Prolonged applause. ) 

It was in the middle of the confusion of bravos from the audience and 
the orchestra that the beneficiary began to make his speech. 

"Ladies and gentlemen! I should like to be permitted to reciprocate in 
regard to my friend the great orator here (the lawyer bows) some of the 
much too flattering compliments which it has pleased him to bestow upon 
my feeble merits. What can I say to you, gentlemen? I love lawyers; and 
after the piano, the clarinet, the cornet and the bugle, the instrument most 
gentle to my ear as well as to my heart is the voice of an appreciative law- 
yer blended with the approval of the public." 

This last speech was received with unanimous applause, and everyone 
considered it quite natural for these men to deliver face tc face in public 
compliments on their respective talents as lawyer and musician, and so add 
variety to the pleasures of the occasion. 

Nothing, not counting a speech, resembles a concert so much as a con- 
cert, so I will spare the reader from the story of the six or eight musical 
performances which I gave in New York before going to Philadelphia. 

My young but already knowing secretary® had made a shrewd estimate 
of the future. I could not help but think of him when several years later 
someone sent me the program of a concert given by one of the best known 
pianists of our time--better known, perhaps, than talented. In order to 
arouse the cultural lethargy of American audiences he felt constrained to 
make recourse to means he would certainly have disavowed in Europe. For 
this particular concert the audience was offered an orchestra of four hun- 
dred and fifty musicians, a royal hunting song complete with trumpet fan- 
fares and all the musical episodes of the chase, a romantic symphony ac- 
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companied by tamborines and six harmoniums, a fantasy arranged for forty) 

pianos (Ulmann's very figure), a military march with eighty bugles and 

drums, and finally to vary a program already so varied, a comedy in two 

acts. 

Another pianist even more celebrated, a pianist of the very highest E 
order, who plays as Lamartine speaks, as Michael Angelo painted, was q 
captivated by the spirit of speculation in America and opened a restaurant 
while still continuing his musical career. I found this fact in a work of 
known authority, 9 from which I quote: 

"The restaurant might have succeeded without the music, but not the 
music without the restaurant. With a chicken leg in one hand and a glass of 
madeira in the other, one listened to the chief of the modern school of pian-) 
ists. Between an oyster stew, a slice of ham and a fruit tart, the ladies 
marvel at the talent of the artist and beseech him to play again one of the 
beautiful passages from Moses, Don Juan, or La Muette. How, I pray you,/ 
could one resist the pleas of diners so gracious and so hungry? Well, the | 
great pianist did not resist. He would smile through the steaming vapors | 
from the kitchen and go back to playing to the accompaniment of‘spoons rat-/ 
tling on plates, glasses banging against each other, diners calling, waiters 
replying to the diners, and the corks of champagne bottles popping as if joy-) 
fully celebrating the inauguration of this admirable association of stomach | 
and ear, of melody and beefsteak." 

"But," continues the same writer, "to what lengths have artists had to | 
go in all parts of the Union in order to rise above the indifference, even the} 
frigidity of Americans, so given are they to crassly commercial interests! | 
One violinist, when he was to appear in a western city, conceived the notion i 
of dressing himself in a costume representing the devil, complete with horns/ 
and a long tail, so that he would look the part when he played the so-called 
diabolical variations on Paganini's Carnival of Venice. In addition, he 
posted several hidden violinists about the hall who, one at a time, in the 
fashion of a Russian chorus, echoed the melody." 

"his satanic concert was advertised in a way likely to arouse the in- 

terest of the most phlegmatic souls. Finally the day of the concert arrived ' 
and the devil appeared. His entry was greeted by unanimous applause; his 
costume was perfect; his horns were beautiful, his tail long and trailing, his) 
skin as red as the shell of a boiled lobster. If a devel can be beautiful, this 
one was. For several minutes he walked back and forth across the stage, 
from time to time stopping to strike a pose calculated to put the spectators [| 
in the proper frame of mind for the first notes of the satanic melody. Then 
all of a sudden he ended his promenade, slowly put his violin to his shoulder, 
looked at his bow, and, as if on a signal from hell, abruptly began the infer- 7 
nal Carnival of Venice. Hardly had his bow drawn the quivering last notes | 
of the first part of this ghastly piece than a strange and invisible instrument | 
continued the melody, and in turn this was repeated successively by other 
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instruments in other parts of the hall. During these dialogues by what 
seemed to be infernal spirits, the devil walked about the stage in long 
strides, interrupting the music from time to time with sardonic laughs and 
in his turn playing, with horrifying variations, the fatal melody which now 
echoed and re-echoed about the hall. The concert finished with all the vio- 
linists playing in unison with a frenzy that made peoples' hair stand on end. 
For some days that concert was the talk of the town, and it is still spoken 

"The imaginations of concert artists have been exhausted. They have 
tired of everything. They have given concerts in costume, concerts com- 
bined with lotteries, religious concerts, concerts with dancing, historical 
concerts, concerts composed of improvisations, serious concerts, comic 
concerts, concerts with fireworks, surprise concerts, bacchic concerts, 
and, as we have just seen, gastronomical and diabilical concerts. One man, 
endowed with a detestable voice, has given successful three-hour solo con- 
certs without accompaniment by chanting the sporific hymns of all the reli- 
gions and sects. I myself heard the man in Boston. A composer hit upon 
the idea of writing an animal symphony with the title of Noah's Ark. In this 
romantic and imitative work one listens to the braying of an ass, the bleat- 
ing of a sheep, the bawling of a calf, the grunting of a pig, the hissing of 
snakes, the twittering of birds, the roaring of a lion, not to mention the hu- 
man voice, all accompanied by a descriptive program worthy of the same 
attention posterity is likely to give to any other odontological compilation. 
Nor can I omit mentioning an Italian violinist who mistakenly thought he 
might make his fortune by playing his violin in imitation of an old woman in 
a fit of rage. The result seemed to me to be only slightly amusing. " 


Footnotes: 


1 Heinrich Herz (1806-1888) left his native Austria as a child prodigy. 
He identified himself with France, his adopted homeland, and used the pro- 
fessional name Henri Herz. During his long career he made extensive con- 
cert tours of Europe and America, held a professorship at the Paris Con- 
servatory, twice ventured into the business of manufacturing fine pianos, 
and built a concert hall. Although some critics claimed that Herz lacked 
first-rate ability, many of his more than two hundred musical compositions 
were very popular in his day. 

Mes voyages en Amerique (Paris, 1866). 

34 description of the concert with a thousand candles is included in 
Henry B. Hill and Larry Gara, eds., "Henri Herz in Philadelphia, " in 
Pennsylvania History, xxv @January, 1958), 58-65. 

4 For the material on improvisation at the Baltimore concert consult 
Henry B. Hill and Larry Gara, eds., "Henri Herz's Description of Balti- 
more," in the Maryland Historical Magazine, lii (June, 1957), 120-123. 
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9° Herz's book was translated from the French by Henry Bertram Hill. 

6 Henri Herz played his first American concert in the New York Taber, 
nacle. 

7 Just before his first concert Herz burned his hand severely on a hot 
metal plate used to regulate the draft on a fireplace. The inventor of a spe- 
cial salve heard of the mishap and persuaded the pianist to try his remedy. 
Herz was pleased with the result and he publicly acknolwedged his debt to 
the inventor of Pain Extractor. 

8 Herz referred to the impresario Bernard Ulmann. 


9 Herz identified the book as Trois ans aux Etats-Unis, by Oscar Com-/ 


mettant. 


Further comments by Henri Herz on musical life in America will appear in 
a future issue of the Journal. 
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SLAVERY IN JEFFERSON'S VIRGINIA 


ROBERT MCCOLLEY 


Quite understandably, historians have been most interested in Ameri- 
can Negro slavery during the stormy era of King Cotton and States’ Rights, 
the period in which slave labor became an explosive and divisive political 
issue. No one writing about the South in the 1850's dares to ignore slavery, 
but there has been a tendency to keep it well in the background before the 
cotton era. This is because of a prevailing notion that slavery was mori- 
bund until revived by the relentless pressure of cotton cultivation, which in 
turn was caused by the harsh and impersonal agency of the Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

Slavery was especially moribund in Virginia, according to this theory, 
until cotton created a valuable domestic market in which otherwise useless 
and superfluous slaves could be sold at ever increasing prices. Revolution- 
ary and Jeffersonian Virginia, say between 1780 and 1812, was too aroused 
by the principles of the Declaration of Independence to approve of the en- 
slavement of man. Every eminent Virginian favored emancipation, and sev- 
eral of them carefully worked out schemes for its accomplishment. 1A 
promising beginning was the act of 1872 which permitted the emancipation 
of slaves within the Commonwealth.2 Another Revolutionary act forbade the 
importation of slaves. 3 Virginia statesmen voted to exclude slavery from 
our western territories at the Continental Congress; they argued against the 
slave trade at the constitutional convention of 1787; they always voted against 
the trade in the national congress thereafter. 

Slavery was freely condemned because there was no commnaiien of easy 
riches to seduce men from their ideals. Quite the opposite: the economy of 
Virginia was declining in a spiral of worn-out land, overproduction, de- 
pressed prices and general inefficiency. The slave was an ignorant and in- 
ept worker to begin with; deprived of normal incentives to improve, he re- 
mained fit only for simple one-crop production. In Virginia this crop must 
be tobacco, which exhausted the soil as much as ever, yet continued to fall 
in price. 

All of which makes a fair summary of the usual treatment of slavery in 
histories of this period. Such an attitude is especially helpful for the con- 
siderable party of historians who admire Thomas Jefferson and his follow- 
ers as founders and patron saints of our democratic liberalism. The Vir- 
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ginia leadership of the Republican party may have been slaveholding, but it 
escapes taint by having hated slavery. 

This conventional view of slavery in Virginia is not repugnant to avail- 
able evidence, but is quaintly apologetic in selective use of it. For instance, 
we — hear of Jefferson's jeremiad against slavery in his Notes on Vir- 

nia: 

. with what execration should the statesman be loaded, 
who permitting one half the citizens thus to trample on the 
rights of the other, transform those into despots, and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the 
amor patriae of the other. . . . Indeed, I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just: that his justice can- 
not sleep forever. ... 


However, Jefferson's hostility to slavery on moral grounds was but part of | 


a complex equation, in which the timeless inferiority of Negroes and their 
certain hatred of their enslavers cancelled all arguments for simple eman- 
cipation. Here are some of his less famous conclusions:° 

Are not the fine mixtures of red and white, the expres- 

sions of every passion by greater or lesser suffusions 

of colour in the one, preferable to that eternal monotony 

. that immoveable veil of black which covers all the 

emotions of the other race?. . . The circumstance of 

superior beauty, is thought worthy of attention in our 

horses, dogs, and other domestic animals; why not in 

that of man?. . . it appears to me, that in memory they 

are equal to the whites; in reason much inferior, as I 

think one could scarcely be found capable of tracing and 

comprehending the investigations of Euclid; and that in 

imagination they are dull, tasteless and anomalous... .. 


If emancipated Negroes do not slaughter their former masters, a possibility | 


which Jefferson considers elsewhere in the Notes, they will intermarry with 
them amd ruin the breed! This is the classic position of the Southern racist, 


and Jefferson was one of the earliest to elaborate it in the scientific manner. | 


Did racist fear prevent slaveholders from freeing their chattels and 
from enjoying the greater efficiency of free labor? Unfortunately, it is just 
as easy to argue that racism offered an excuse to retain human property 


which could be quite valuable. [If slave prices were at "rock-bottom" during . 


these years, so were land and commodity prices, and this was true of many 
areas where no slaves were kept. In Virginia $300 remained a standard 
price for a healthy field hand. Compare this with some other prices of the 
times: whiskey at twenty-five cents the quart, $1.25 for a pair of dress 
snoes (coarse shoes for slaves were three pairs for a dollar), beef at ten 
cents a pound, and homespun at four cents a yard. Land values ranged be- 
tween a dollar an acre in the sandy hills and twenty dollars an acre along 
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the favored rivers. One could build a simple house for the cost of one 
slave, a gracious house for the cost of two. Many owners rented their 
slaves for fifty to one hundred dollars per annum, which would normally be 
enough to pay a full year's taxes for a man owning thirty slaves and several 
hundred acres of land. © 


Excerpts from an inventory of the Estate of Charles 
Moorman, deceased in 1798, from Campbell County Will 
Book No. 1, a copy of which is in the Virginia State Li- 
brary at Richmond. 


Waggon $10. 2 scythes and cradles $ 2.50 
3 guns 10. 

4 hoes 

Moses 400. Doll and Fanny her child 333.34 
Peter 300. Jack, Sam and Dick 500. 
Sarah 200. 

Rachel 100. 


The entire personal property of the deceased was valued 
at $4856, of which $3267 was in slaves. 


European travelers in Virginia often observed idle white men of all 
classes; the Negroes they saw were almost always at work. Slaves manned 
boats along the rivers, worked in rope factories, tanneries, forges and 
mines. They dug canals, cleared roads and built bridges. Most, of course, 
worked on the plantation, clearing land and cultivating the major crops of 
wheat, corn and tobacco. Around larger plantations, slaves served as mill- 
ers, sawyers, carpenters, blacksmiths and coopers. Were these slaves 
valuable ? Those tidewater planters whose slaves were carried off by the 
British considered themselves ruined by the loss. When the withdrawing 
British violated the peace treaty by carrying off a few thousand runaways to 
whom they had promised freedom, their recovery became a major aim of 
American diplomacy, so strong was the pressure from Virginia. 

Most Virginians, given a sufficient number of slaves, preferred not to 
manage their labor, but rather hired an overseer to do it for them. If they 
were sociably inclined, they spent their liberated days in visiting, hunting 
and racing, thereby increasing the fame of their country for hospitality and 
horsemanship. More ambitious men branched out into trade and the profes- 
sions, and many dedicated themselves to politics. This was not a system to 
make the most efficient use of all human and natural resources in Virginia. 
Men of broad views could see that with slavery replaced by competitive free 
labor the total wealth of the state might greatly increase. However, most of 
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the slaveholders themselves would be very much worse off without slaves; 
if the system was inefficient it still gave any planter with tenor more slaves 
a comfortable living, all the leisure he might want, and freedom to pursue 
an attractive career. Bankruptcy came often to planters, but they usually 


invited it by living beyond their means and speculating heavily in land. Most 


deserving of pity were those men, otherwise sound managers, who were 
ruined by countersigning too many notes for imprudent neighbors. Still, 
bankruptcy was a relatively mild catastrophe in most cases. Younger men 
could escape it by moving West and growing with the new country, and older 
men could usually rely on the generosity of relatives and friends. Further- 
more, the laws and customs of Virginia protected debtors amazingly. For 
many years after the Revolution a law forbade the courts to seize land in 
judgment of debts. 


"Account of Sales of Thirty-one slaves the Property 
Colonel Wilson C. Nichols at Warren Friday the 20th 
December i793." This is from the Wilson Cary Nicholas 
papers in the Library of the University of Virginia. The 
prices are reckoned, as most prices were in Virginia be- 
fore the War of 1812, in pounds, which may be translated 
into the dollars of the times by multiplying by from three 
to three and one-third. This sale was probably forced on 
Nicholas, a grandly unsuccessful land speculator, in judg- 
ment for debts. It is interesting to see how many slaves 
were evidently sold in family units, obviating one of the 
harshest cruelties of the chattel slave system. 


Joe Bb 49.15 Hannah and two 

Lewis 65. children Bb 147. 

Francis, younger 70.2 Cambridge, Moll 

Rippin and and Esther 112. 
Camelia 102. Anthony, Lett and 

Francis, elder 50. Rippin 125. 

Dise and three Jack, Aggey and 
children 150.4 Two children 231. 

James, Peggy Eve 60. 
and child 160. 10 Luce 60. 

Tab 72. Biddy 47.10 

Dick 70. 


If anyone suffered from this system, it was the slave himself. The in- 
telligent gentry must have realized this, and been troubled. What they really 
wanted was a thrifty, industrious and stable peasantry like that of England, 
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which would support them on modest rents. Unfortunately the ideal of 
squiredom could not be realized on a continent where the thrifty and indus- 
trious might easily become planters themselves. So the Virginian was left 
with his slaves: he deplored slavery, but he could not do without it. A thor- 
ough agrarian, he could envision no finer order of life than the rustic ele- 
gance of a rich plantation. 

So slavery caused him repeated misgivings. Direct self-doubt was 
foreign to the Virginia character, as was fear openly expressed. The Vir- 
ginian of this era was a successful revolutionary, or the son of one, and 
held as an article of political faith that man might--indeed, should--fight 
against oppression. He was therefore haunted by the fear that his Negroes 
would do just that. The fear increased significantly in the wake of the Santo 
Domingo massacres of 1791. Fear was justified in 1800 when the slave 
Gabriel was barely deterred from destroying Richmond and its white inhab- 
itants by a conspiracy ingenious in plan, so far as it was discovered, and 
vast in membership, so far as it could be traced. 7 

The laws of Virginia reflected fear of insurrection: slaves were not to 
assemble except under the supervision of their masters. Free Negroes 
were not to possess more than one firearm. Slaves were strictly forbidden 
from peddling or hiring themselves out even when their masters desired that 
they do so, for a slave at large might organize a plot. If a single slave fled 
into the swamps or hills, his master must use his personal resources for 
recovering his property, but where two or more slaves were known to be 
hiding out together the state required a posse to capture the potential con- 
spirators. Planters maintained an effective militia far from any frontier; 
it was a defense against the internal enemy. Law required that each militia 
company supply nightly patrols to make sure that slaves were behaving. 8 

The main influences on Virginia's attitude toward slavery have now been 
mentioned. Self-conscious champions of liberalism, the Virginians must 
criticize slavery in principle. However, as thoroughgoing agrarians depend- 
ent on their captive labor supply, they were in fact chained to the institution. 
Convinced of Negro inferiority, and fearful of Negro vengeance, they could 
see no alternative to the status quo other than the fantastic one of removing 
a quarter of a million souls and replacing them with amiable European im- 
migrants. Even improving the talent of slaves was a doubtful practice: 
skilled and literate Negroes might be more productive, but they were also 
far more resourceful about escaping to the North. 9 

Keeping all this in mind permits one to make some sense of the perplex- 
ing behavior of Virginia statesmen on the national scene. Whenever an issue 
touching slavery came before Congress, Virginians were likely to deplore 
the existence of the institution, usually blaming a malign England for fasten- 
ing it upon them. Yet they were firm and clear in maintaining that the ques- 
tion of emancipation could not possibly be discussed in Congress because the 
Constitution failed to authorize the federal legislature to consider the topic. 
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Discussion could only be pernicious: "The mention of such a thing in the 
House had, " according to James Madison, "a very bad effect on that spe- 
cies of property. "lO The bad effect anticipated, rather strangely it seems, 
was that any public talk of emancipation would echo down around the planta- 
tions, causing slaves to become restless. This would in turn require their| 
masters to check them with a more severe discipline. Thus agitation could) 
result in nothing but making the lot of the slave more difficult than ever. 
Still, while Virginia representatives were firm in keeping unconstitutional 7 
matters off the agenda, they did not join Georgia and South Carolina in their 
truculent hostility to any mention of slavery whatever. 
Virginians, in fact, spoke and voted consistently against the internation? 
al slave trade. In 1778 they had outlawed the further importation of Negroeg 
into their own state, and one of the favorite arguments of Virginia anti-fed-) 
eralists in 1788 was that the proposed Constitution guaranteed the iniquitous 
trade for at least twenty more years.!1 But here it must be insisted that a € 
desire to end the slave trade is not nearly the same thing as wishing to end | 
slavery. Virginia already had enough slaves; many thought she had too man 
Slaves made up almost half of the population, and more than half in the east/ 
ernmost counties. Blacks might eventually crush their white masters by | 
mere overwhelming numbers; all agreed that they bred more rapidly than 
whites. It would be folly to further invite disaster by permitting unlimited [ 
importation. If gentlemen wished to buy slaves they could find in Virginia 
an ample supply, fairly priced, and fairly educated to the language and laws 
of the country. It should be most carefully noticed that Virginian attacks on 
the slave trade usually acknowledged the evil of slavery, but attacked the 
deliberate expansion of that evil, carefully avoiding any suggestion that 4 
something immediate might be done to end the considerable slavery already | 
extant. South Carolinians cynically pointed out that if their African supply 
were cut off they should have to buy slaves in Virginia at ever-increasing 
prices. There was never any law against exporting slaves from Virginia. 
Virginians were far less agreed on the question of slavery in the terri-/ 
tories than one might assume from the tradition. In 1784 Thomas Jefferson! 
advocated that slavery be prohibited from all western territories, North and F 
South. However, hiscompatriots at the Continental Congress, Samuel Hardy” 
and John Francis Mercer, felt otherwise, so that the unit vote of the Vir-) 
ginia delegation was against the measure.!2 In 1787 Virginia voted in favor! 
of keeping slavery out of the Northwest Territory.!3 Buta different rule / 
was applied for the Southwest in 1798 when William Branch Giles and John 
Nicholas rose in the House to argue against prohibiting slavery in the Mis- | 
sissippi Territory. Giles urged thatl4 
if the slaves of the Southern States were permitted to 
go into this Western Country, by lessening the number . 
in those States and spreading them over a large surface 
of country, there would be a greater probability of ameli- 
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orating their condition, which could never be done whilst 

they were crowded together as they now are in the South- 

ern States. 
Again, in 1803 William Henry Harrison, son of the famous war governor 
Benjamin Harrison, and soon to be more famous himself, led a number of 
Virginia emigrants who urged Congress to reverse the prohibition north of 
the Ohio. Yet another Virginian, John Randolph, replied to the advocates 
of slavery as chairman of the House Committee on public lands:15 

In the salutary operation of this sagacious and benevolent 

restraint, it is believed that the inhabitants of Indiana will 

at no very distant date find ample remuneration for a tem- 

porary privation of labor and emigration. 
Randolph, who owned plantations in southern Virginia, could disinterestedly 
consider the long-range advantage of Indiana, while Harrison, the Virginian 
who actually wanted to settle there, wanted slaves to settle with him. 

Another example of the split between ideals and practice may be seen 
in the Virginian position on fugitive slave legislation. If slavery were an 
inherited curse, that man should consider himself fortunate whose slaves 
ran far away from him. Yet the laws of Virginia contained immensely elab- 
orate devices to prevent runaways. Appropriately, in the national legisla- 
ture, Virginia always supported vigorous laws. In 1802 all fourteen Vir- 
ginia representatives voted for an act which would require anyone employ- 
ing a Negro without a legal certificate to pay a fine of $500; and this was to 
apply not only to the South, where such laws were already in effect, but to 
the "middle and eastern states" as well. The bill was narrowly defeated. 16 
Having challenged the view that Virginia leadership was truly hostile to 

slavery, we must account for the freeing of some 10,000 slaves between : 
1782 and 1790. This was less than five per cent of the total, but still rep- 
resented a huge increase in the number of freedmen. Most of the credit 
should go to the Methodists and Quakers. The former denomination had a 
leadership acutely hostile to slavery--for awhile. The latter, after much 
troubling of conscience, decided that it could not abide slavery at all. Two 
Virginia Quakers, Warner Mifflin and Robert Pleasants, were genuine abo- 
litionists.17 In 1790 Pleasants sent a petition against the slave trade to 
James Madison, requesting that he submit it to Congress. Madison replied 
that he did not feel "at liberty" to introduce such an item:18 

Animadversions such as it contains, and which the author- 

ized object of the petitioners did not require, on the slav- 

ery existing in our country, are supposed by the holder of 

that species of property to lessen the value by weakening 

the tenure of it. Those from whom I derive my public sta- 

tion are known by me to be greatly interested in that spe- 

cies of property, and to view the matter in that light. It 

would seem that I might be chargeable at least with want 
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of candour, if not of fidelity, were I to make a situation 
in which their confidence has placed me to become a vol- 
unteer in giving a public wound, as they would deem it, to 
an interest on which they set so great a value... 

For evidence that slavery was considered a burden and a curse we must 
rely on the statements of a few eminent Virginians. Here is Madison, show 
ing no "want of candour,"' suggesting that most Virginia slaveholders set 
great value in their slave property and would feel "wounded" were their rep- 
resentatives to criticize the holding of "that species of property." If we are 
still discussing the struggle between human rights and property rights as a 


major theme of American civilization, then here, in the wake of the Ameri- 


can Revolution, isa most tragic example of the triumph of the latter over 


the former. Jeffersonian statesmen knew that slavery was wrong, and they § 


had some support in that opinion, especially among the aroused evangelical 


sects. Yet they complained of helplessness, hinted of mass slaughters and f 


miscegenation, and bravely hoped that the future might accomplish what they 
themselves feared to undertake. The Virginian who hated slavery and al- 
ways acted in such a way as to preserve and defend it was no hypocrite: the 


charm of the hypocrite lies in his knowing full well that he is misrepresent-f 


ing something. The proud Virginian could not tolerate hypocrisy. He seems 
successfully to have hidden from himself, and from others after him, that 
he detested slavery while remaining passionately devoted to a way of life 
which, without slavery, must perish. 


Footnotes: 


This essay presents some of the conclusions to which research on a 
doctoral dissertation has led me. The statements on the relatively high 
value of slaves depend on material found in private bills of sale, tax lists, 
merchants' accounts and will books in the Library of the University of Vir- 
ginia en the Virginia State Library at Richmond. 

1 The most elaborate of these was by St. George Tucker in his Disser- 
tation on Slavery (Philadelphia, 1796). Tucker tried to submit his plan to the 
Virginia House of Delegates, which refused to consider it; cf. W. S. Jenkins, 
Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South (Chapel Hill, 1935), 53. 

“Ww. W. Hening, The Statutes at Large... xi (Richmond, 1822), 39- 


40. 
3 Hening, Statutes, ix (Richmond, 1821), 471-2. 
4 Notes on the State of Virginia (London: John Stockdale, 1787), 271. 
5 Ibid. , 232. 
6 Commodity prices are also noted in several travel books, the most 
thorough of which is LaRochefoucauld-Liancourt, Voyage dans les E'tats- 
Unis d'Amerique (Paris, 1799), vols. iv andv. Others are listed in Thomas 


D. Clark, Travels in the Old South. (Norman, 1956), ii. 
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The best account of the Gabriel rebellion is in Herbert Aptheker, 
American Negro Slave Revolts (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, No. 501; New York, 1943). 

8 The Virginia legislature gathered and condensed all laws concerning 
Negroes and mulattoes into an omnibus bill enacted 17 December, 1792. 

See Samuel Shepherd, The Statues at Large in Virginia, 1792-1806 (Rich- 
mond, 1835), i, 122-129. 

9 Several remarkable runaways are described in "Eighteenth Century 
Slaves as Advertised by their Masters, "' Journal of Negro History, i (1916), 
163-216. 

10 Annals of the Third Congress, 1040. 

11 Cf. especially George Mason's speech in Jonathan Elliott, The De- 
bates . . . on the Adoption of the Constitution (Philadelphia, 1896), iii, 269. 
Mason argues that the Constitution is wicked because, 1. it fails to end the 
slave trade, and, 2. it fails to guarantee the property rights of Southerners 
in slaves! 

12 Journal of the Continental Congress, xxvi, 247. 

13 Ibid. , xxxii, 343. 

14 Annals of the Fifth Congress, ii, 1309. 

15 W. C. Bruce, John Randolph of Roanoke (New York, 1922), ii, 245. 

16 Annals of the Seventh Congress, First Session, 423. 

17 Mary S. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America (Boston, 1901), 37 ff. ; 


Thomas E. Drake, Quakers and Slavery in America (New Haven, 1950), 83. 


18 Writings, i, 542. 
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FROM SOCIETY TO BABBITTRY: 
LEWIS' DEBT TO EDITH WHARTON 


KENNETH S. ROTHWELL 


At first glance no two novels of manners could seem more alien to one 
another than Sinclair Lewis' Babbitt and Edith Wharton's The Age of Inno- 
cence. What could be further removed from the Fifth Avenue of Newland 
Archer than the Zenith of George Babbitt? Babbitt sticks in the popular 
mind as the archetypal Midwestern booster, while Newland Archer--for 
those who know about him--remains the epitome of Eastern effeteness. The 
chasm between their wives--Myra Babbitt and May Welland--seems equally 
immense: the Babbitt living room and the Beaufort ballroom exist in divid- § 
ed and distinguished worlds. Moreover Lewis' novel is a frontal assault, 
while Edith Wharton's is an infiltration in depth: the one smashes, while : 
the other probes. Taken together the two works might illustrate the differ- f 
ence between the "redskin" and the "paleface" in American fiction. Or from 
another perspective, they might be thought to represent two Americas: that § 
of an East tinged with European awareness and that of a Midwest blessed by f 
native innocence. 

Despite these apparent contrasts, I believe that The Age of Innocence 
was actually the master blue print for Babbitt. Regionalists, like Allen 
Tate, may speak of the "all destroying abstraction America" and cry for a 
"return to the provinces, " yet particular time and place mean little in the 
search for universality. Perhaps the anonymous reviewer for the Times 
Literary Supplement came very close to the truth when he wrote in 1922 
that Babbitt "though intensely American in its setting and the language in 
which it is told, is a drama of something universal--the tyranny of conven- 
tions." For this "drama of something universal" Lewis drew heavily on 
the experience of literature rather than life. His very success as an ob- 
server of the social scene, as the ingenious creator of the cartoon-like Bab-f 

bitt, has ironically obscured Lewis' obligations to other writers. He was 
himself either evasive or scornful on the subject of literary influences. He 
once described Carl Van Doren's essay linking him with Edgar Lee Masters 
as a "rotten article."2 Grace Hegger Lewis, his first wife, undermined 
Stuart Sherman's comparison of Main Street and Madame Bovary with the 
declaration that "I don't think Hal had read Bovary until after Main Street 
was finished";3 though more recently this statement has been significantly 
amended to: "neither did he read the history of Emma Bovary until Le was 
half-way through the final draft of Main Street. '"* To Mr. Allen Austin, 
Lewis once suggested Dickens, Wells, and Thoreau as his chief inspirers, ® 
yet like most authors Lewis may not have been his own best critic. Behind 
the mask of the ingenuous observer, unfettered by literary obligations, was 
the reality of a shrewd sensibility. The folkways of Babbitt's Zenith are the 
playback from Lewis' eyes and ears, but the bitter comedy springs from the 
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intelligence that could appreciate the achievement of Edith Wharton in The 
Age of Innocence. 

The facts are that Lewis knew Edith Wharton quite well, that he ad- 
mired her asa verson and as an artist, that he dedicated Babbitt to her 
(with her approval), 6 and that the plan of Babbitt parallels the structure of 
The Age of Innocence. Indeed at times Babbitt almost seems a parody of 
Mrs. Wharton's novel about the Gilded Age, a clue that the famous writer 
and friend of Edith Wharton remained inwardly the lonely and rejected Yale 
undergraduate from Sauk Centre. What the grand dame of American letters 
represented was something Lewis could both admire and scorn, just as 
George Follansbee Babbitt both envies and detests the world of the Blake 
McKelveys. In Babbitt, Lewis quietly and skillfully suggests not the differ- 
ences between the older and newer America so much as the likenesses. 
George Babbitt, Zenith realtor, and Newland Archer, Fifth Avenue social- 
ite, both lead the lives of quiet desperation which make them uniquely human, © 
rather than blatantly Midwestern or coyly Eastern. 

The loudest signal to Lewis' intention remains of course his dedication 
of the novel to Edith Wharton, though his precise reason for so doing has 
never been clear. Possibly he made this decision during a luncheon at Edith 
Wharton's home in Paris.’ Lewis' admiration for this remarkable woman 
was reciprocated when, in writing tc thank him for his gesture, she re- 
marked on Babbitt's "extraordinary vitality and vivacity. "8 The Yale man 
from Sauk Centre and the artist from Newport after all shared a common 
disability: both were afflicted with the double vision which made their re- 
spective worlds seem alternately attractive and repulsive. Still Lewis' ex- 
act feelings toward Mrs. Wharton remain obscure. Mrs. Grace Lewis 
wrote recently: 'I do not remember why Hal chose to dedicate Babbitt to 
Mrs. Wharton."? And Mrs. Wharton's autobiography, A Backward Glance, 
ignores Sinclair Lewis (though of course she devoted considerable attention 
to Henry James). 10 4 Wharton Scholar, Mr. Blake Nevius, has touched 
generally on the link between the two writers: 

Lewis has allied himself however casually, and with what- 

ever failures of insight, with the tradition in which she worked-- 

the novel of manners--so that they looked to the same kind of 

evidence for their understanding of the human comedy. 11 
On the other hand, Mr. Nevius also believes that Mrs. Wharton "seems to 
have admired Lewis above any American novelist of the twenties. ml2 

Whatever faults may be attributed to Lewis as a novelist, he can hardly 
be said to exhibit a "failure of insight" in Babbitt. He was not so outraged 
by the selection of The Age of Innocence over Main Street for the 1921 Pulit- 
zer Prize!3 that he could not turn setback into triumph by borrowing from 
the tecnnique of his rival. One reason Babbitt survives as literature is pre- 
cisely that Lewis painstakingly rather than "casually" imitated the pat- 
terns of The Age of Innocence. The evidence lies in the novels themselves. 
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The Fifth Avenue and Zenith settings cannot obscure the underlying 
bond in theme, characters, and plot of Babbitt and The Age of Innocence. § 
An identical theme--the impact of a social class on an individual--is at the 
core of each novel. The protagonists, Newland Archer and George Babbitt 
find themselves torn between familial obligation and personal inclination. 
Newland must choose between a conventional wife, May Welland Archer, 
and the exotic Countess Ellen Olenska. Babbitt's choices lie between the 
"bulgy" Myra Babbitt and an illusory "fairy child more romantic than scar- 
let pagodas by the silver sea" (p. 2).14 The "fairy child" is embodied, 
generally imperfectly, in Loretta Swanson (p. 277), Eunice Littlefield (p. 
226), Tanis Judique (p. 280), Ida Putiak (p. 288), and even Miss McGoun 
(p. 273). All these women are to Babbitt what Ellen Olenska is to Newland§ 
Archer, a "complete vision of all that he had missed" (p. 350). 
Correspondences between characters in the two stories are simple to 
detect. May Welland Archer and Myra Babbitt, like the Colonel's lady and 
the sergeant's wife, are sisters under the skin. Each is the high-priestess§ 
of group values, ever alert to possible assaults on the sanctity of the home, 
May, a woman of '"Diana-like aloofness" (p. 211), shares the distaste of 
her class for "unpleasantness," restrains her husband with the rein of 
"family," and nudges his conscience with appeals to "duty.'' Myra Babbitt, 
like one of "the underwalks of persons" in a Caroline drama, presides over 


a lesser but comically analogous world of "pansy-embroidered" face towels, 


"Standardized Citizens, ' and bungled dinner parties. May and Myra (could 
the name "Myra" be a kind of anagram on 'May'?) share a Machiavellian 
flair for controlling husbands. When Newland Archer lies to May about the 
real purpose (to see Ellen Olenska) of a trip to Washington, the reader is 
confronted with the following colloquy, clearly indicating the triumph of 
wifely shrewdness over masculine ineptness: '"Look here,’ he said sudden- 
ly, 'I may have to go to Washington for a few days--soon; next week per- 
haps.'. . . 'On business ?' she asked, in a tone which implied there could 
be no other conceivable reason. . . . 'On business, naturally. There's a 


patent case coming up before the Supreme Court'. . . . 'The change will do 
you good,' she said simply, when he had finished; 'and you must be sure to Ff 


go and see Ellen,' she added, looking him straight in the eyes with her 


cloudless smile, and speaking in the tone she might have employed in urging 


him not to neglect some irksome family duty" (pp. 268-69). George Babbitt 
in search of the "fairy child" finds Myra a less adroit but ultimately suc- 


cessful opponent: "His wife was up when he came in. 'Did you have a good ff 


time ? she sniffed. 'I didnot. I hada rotten time! Anything else I got to 
explain?'. . . He went up to bed well pleased, not only the master but the 

martyr of the household. For a distasteful moment after he had lain down 
he wondered if he had been altogether just. 'Ought to be ashamed, bullying 
her. Maybe there is her side to things’ (pp. 369-70). Myra and May have 
heavier defensive weapons in the arsenal than mere words when the need a- 
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rises. When Archer has strayed too far in the direction of Ellen Olenska 
and when Babbitt has drifted toward the arms of Tanis Judique, pregnancy 


| or illness can strike with frightening speed. May Welland accomplishes 


the capture:of Newland and the doom of Ellen Olenska with the announce- 
ment--"her blue eyes wet with victory" (p. 346)--that she is an expectant 
mother. Myra conveniently contracts acute appendicitis (p. 385) in time 
to save George Babbitt for boosterism. Neither wife need stoop to sex as 
a snare for husband entrapment: to kiss May, we are told, is "like drink- 


| ing at a cold spring with the sun on it" (p. 141); Myra, less tastefully, is 


"as sexless as an anemic nun" (p. 7). 

Desperate, Newland and Babbitt turn to the demi-monde for spiritual 
salvation. Newland's Ned Winsett deplores his wealthy friend's political 
inactivity (p. 123), while his M. Riviere fans the embers of intellectualism 
(p. 201). Babbitt's Seneca Doane reawakens his undergraduate radicalism 
(p. 303), while his Paul Reisling arouses vague spiritual aspirations, some- — 
how linked with nature study (p. 66). Again the wives are equal to the occa- 
sion. May's epithet, "clever" (p. 203), directed against intellectual but un- 
fashionable people, is sufficient to cool Newland's interests. Myra's less 
elegant, "strange people," (p. 369), shatters Babbitt's image of himself as 
a "veteran liberal." 

Both writers employ dinner parties for visiting nobility to contrast the 
social mores of old and new world, a theme borrowed from Henry James. 

In the dining room of the formidable Van der Luydens, Mrs. Wharton's Duke 
of Saint Austrey wears "shaggy and baggy" evening clothes with "an air of 
their being home-spun" (p. 60). He speaks in such low tones "that despite 
the frequent silences of expectation about the table, his remarks were lost 

to all but his neighbors" (p. 60). At the Charles McKelveys, Mr. Lewis' 

Sir Gerald Doak, "of aspect sad and doubtful" (p. 199), suffers—"twixt. . . 
original and Oriental decorations" (p. 197)--through the Zenith equivalent to 
a ritual New York dinner party. Fittingly the Duke of Saint Austrey finds 

the salon of the outcaste shoe-polish heiress, Mrs. Struthers, charming (p. 
76); while Sir Gerald Doak--"dressed in a tweed suit and reluctant orange 
tie’ (p. 244)--revels in an evening at the Grantham watching Rill Hart "in a 
bandit picture" with George F. Babbitt, realtor. Other dinner parties also 
function as narrative fulcrums: if the Van der Luydens (who in their re- 
moteness resemble the William Eathornes (p. 213) of Babbitt) initiate Ellen 
Olenska's social acceptance with a dinner party, then May Archer's party 
for Ellen becomes an excommunicatory rite, "a tribal rally around a kins- 
man about to be eliminated from the tribe" (p. 337). The Babbitt dinner 
parties are also of interest to the social anthropologist. They move through 
the "canonical rite" (p. 112) of mixing and drinking cocktails when entertain-. 
ing the best fellows in the world," to "Lynnhaven oysters and champagne" 
for the Charles McKelveys (who in their glossiness compare with the Julius 
Beauforts in The Age of Innocence). The failure of the party for the McKel- 
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veys reduces Myra to weeping "slowly, without hope" (p. 197), though she 


and her husband fail to sense their own ironic role as McKelvey-figures at § 


a subsequent dinner party given them by the Ed Overbrooks (p. 201). 

At the close of each story, the sons of the protagonists, Dallas and 
Ted, achieve what was denied to the fathers. Dallas plans a marriage with 
Fanny Beaufort (p. 353), a younger version of Ellen Olenska and member 
of a family once disgraced in a financial scandal. Ted Babbitt marries Eu- 
nice Littlefield (p. 226), a girl who closely fits the father's dream of a 
"fairy child. "" The marriages represent more than the triumph of personal 
inclination over the totem of familial obligation. They capture in miniature 


the protean character of American social patterns, which change as rapidly § 


as the architectural face of the cities themselves. The easy assumption is 
that Dallas and Ted somehow emerge as nobler men than their bewildered 
fathers. This view overlooks the sentimental but nevertheless valid empha- 
sis on the decency in Newland and George, a trait which is at once a defeat 
anda triumph. It robs them of strength but colors them with humanity. The 
Age of Innocence and Babbitt in this sense betray a debt to the Jamesian 


preoccupation with the ambiguity of moral choice. Babbitt, looking back 
over his life, might well agree with Newland Archer's conclusion "that the 
worst of doing one's duty was that it apparently unfitted one for doing any- 
thing else" (p. 354). Yet, given the kind of man he was, neither Newland 
nor George could ever really choose self-indulgence over self-sacrifice. 
May and Myra saw to that. 

Acknowledgement of Babbitt's debt to literary experience in no way de- 
tracts from Lewis' astuteness as an observer of the social scene. Rather 
it serves to remind us that the novelist captures reality through a process 
somewhat more complicated than merely holding a mifror, or even a tape 
recorder, up to nature. The materials of human experience remain raw 
and unshaped without the controlling hand of some pregonceived narrative 
design. Sinclair Lewis and the social scene, alone, mi up at best to an 
essay in manners, at worst to a case history. Sinclair Lewis, the social 
scene, plus the precedent of a novel of manners like The Age of Innocence 
make possible a fictional account featuring a human being caught up in a 
timeless conflict. The human conflict will engage a reading audience long 
after the particular foibles and follies of the social scene have entered the 
dust bin of the antiquarian. On some such ground as this men gradually be- 
gin to distinguish between what is literature and what is social document. 
Lewis' commitment to the school of Wharton unquestionably added a dimen- 
sion to Babbitt, one that may guarantee the survival of its forlorn hero long 
after the bulk of his creator's works have been forgotten. 
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Footnotes: 


1 TLS (Oct. 12, 1922), 647. 
2 From Main Street to Stockholm: Letters of Sinclair Lewis, 1919-30, 
ed. Harrison Smith (New York, 1952), 86. 
3 Ibid. , 108. 
4 Grace Hegger Lewis, With Love From Gracie: Sinclair Lewis (New 
York, 1955), 190. 
5 Allen Austin, "An Interview with Sinclair Lewis," University of Kan- 
sas City Review, xxiv (March, 1958), 199-210. 
Letters, 43, 82, 139, and passim. 
7 With Love, 185. 
8 Ibid., 221. 
9 bid. 
10 (New York, 1934). 
11 Edith Wharton, A Study of Her Fiction (Berkeley, 1953), 220. 
12 Ibid. 5 
13 Letters, 203. Lewis called it "the Main Street burglary." 
14 Textual references are to Babbitt (Harbrace Modern Classics: New 
York, 1922), and The Age of Innocence (Modern Library, New York, 1948). 
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WILLIAM FAULKNER: From Jefferson to the World. I 
By Hyatt H. Waggoner. Lexington: The University of War i 
Kentucky Press. $5.00. and 
| betwe 
Readers familiar with Mr. Waggoner's other books, Hawthorne: A | area 
Critical Study and The Heel of Elohim: Science and Values in Modern bands 
American Poetry, will find the author's voice more relaxed here. But if and c 
the style is less formal, the insights are fully as incisive. This is a valu- §& thous 
able book. their 
Several reviewers have suggested that Faulkner slights the novelist's thor 
craft, concentrating rather on message. This does not seem to me true. to th 
Indeed, Professor Waggoner's careful treatment of Faulkner's growthin J were 
the earlier books, his sensitivity to what "works" for Faulkner and what | terac 
fails, told this reader a great deal about the way the man operates. The JF lead 
books are judged individually as well as in terms of Faulkner's development) tary 
at no time are we far from purely artistic considerations. i for 2 
The complaint that this study neglects technique for message, while un-f 
just, may result from the fact that Faulkner does contain the best discus- § ror | 
sion we have been given of Faulkner's use of the Christian myth. Mr. Wag-§ who 
goner makes clear that Joe Christmas' Christlike attributes were given him? thei 
not merely for contrast, as has frequently been suggested, nor merely to [| Qual 
enrich the book, which they certainly do, but also to drive home the central — hom 
notion that we are to consider even "this man's death as parallel to the cru-f) uns 
cifixion.'' And Waggoner's point that Faulkner is farthest from a mature and 
Christian point of view when he is being most consciously Christian, asin f figh' 
A Fable, goes a long way towards explaining what is causing that disturbing p have 


loss of power which numerous writers have noted in his more recent work. actu 
A quality of the book which I find most satisfying is this: repeatedly 


the author arrives through insight into some Faulknerian trait at tentative p per’ 
but richly suggestive conclusions of the sort which could only be verified by ; tain 
Faulkner himself. Mr. Waggoner's procedure at such places is to sayin Jf they 
effect, "This could be the result of A or B--probably A." This modesty » con 
protects the critic, perhaps, but because A and B--especially A--are in- ; exp 
variably sound and reasonable, it serves also to suggest new lines of work ff has 
both in criticism and biography. Indeed, William Faulkner raises all the bell 
important questions which a really definitive biography will some day have aml 
to answer. cor 
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GRAY GHOSTS OF THE CONFEDERACY: Guerilla Warfare 


‘in the West, 1861-1865. By Richard S. Brownlee. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1958. $4.95. 


Dr. Brownlee's study of "guerilla warfare in the West" during the Civil 
War is restricted to the state of Missouri, where the Civil War had a real 


‘and terrifying meaning. Although few major battles were fought in the state 


' between the contending armies of the United States and the Confederacy, the 


area remained in a constant state of turmoil and insurrection. Guerilla 
bands roamed the state, ambushing Union troops, attacking their outposts 
and communications, murdering and pillaging. Caught in the crossfire were 


' thousands of innocent civilians, who, if they didn't lose their lives, lost 


their homes and property, and lived in a constant state of tension. The au- 
thor ascribes a large share of the responsibility for the guerilla outbreaks 
to the erroneous assumption of the Union command that most Missourians 
were disloyal, and to the repressive measures adopted by the Army to coun- 
teract the alleged disloyalty. The "jayhawking" activities of such Kansas 


' leaders as Lane, Jennison and Montgomery, who frequently used their mili- 
| for arousing a spirit of retaliation among Missourians. 


tary roles to cloak their plundering, were also responsible in no small way 


The book is primarily the story of the guerilla bands which spread ter- 
ror through the Missouri countryside during the war and of their leaders, 
who maintained a connection with the Confederate Army only when it suited 
their purposes. They were resolute and ruthless men: William Clarke 
Quantrill, "amoral, vicious and ambitious;" "Bloody Bill'"' Anderson, "a 
homicidal maniac;"’ George Todd, "a murderous killer;"' and, perhaps most 
unsavory of all, young Archie Clement, "an unfeeling savage" who "scalped 
and mutilated his victims when it pleased him."" These men were natural 
fighters, and succeeded in tying down thousands of Union soldiers who might 
have seen valuable service elsewhere. In Brownlee's judgment, "they had 
actually served the Confederate States of America better than they knew. "' 

The author takes no sides in recounting his story, but seeks to view this 
period of high emotion as dispassionately as possible. These men, he main- 


_ tains, were men of "free will;" there was nothing inevitable in the course 


they pursued. He condemns equally the short-sighted policies of the Union 
commanders, the nefarious activities of the "jayhawkers" and the murderous 
exploits of the guerillas. He has based his study on a variety of sources and 
bellion. If criticism be made, it is the author's evident fascination with the 
ambushes, raids, attacks and movements of the guerillas, which he has re- 
corded in minute detail, at the expense, one feels, of the broader military, 
social and political perspective, the backdrop against which the "gray ghosts" 
operated. 
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It would indeed be difficult to idealize the exploits of these bushwhack-f M 


ers, but for many in our own day the passage of time has dimmed the hor-f 
rors they perpetrated, and the romantic attraction of the Lost Cause has 
cast an aura of heroism about them. Dr. Brownlee's book should be a goof 
antidote for this brand of romanticism. 

Robert W. Johannsen 


BENJAMIN WEST AND THE TASTE OF HIS TIMES. By 
Grose Evans. Numerous plates. Carbondale, Ill.: The 
University of Southern Illinois. 1959. 


This, the first contemporary book on Benjamin West, finds in his pain§ 
ing, after he came to England in 1763, three stages, the Stately, the Dready 


and the Pathetic. Keeping a sane head about West's relative importance, 
Evans makes his excellent case from the paintings and the ideas to which 
West must have been exposed. Although Evans spends but three pages on 


West's American years, this traditionally conceived art history monograph) 


is an admirable example of the studies needed in great numbers by those wit 


wish to incorporate the arts in interdepartmental studies in American cul- f 
ture. The book has a carefully constructed index and the citations to con- 


temporary publications and titles of West's day are useful. 
Kenneth J. LaBudde 


RED RIVER CAMPAIGN: Politics and Cotton in the Civil War. 
By Ludwell H. Johnson. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1958. $5.00. 


In this thorough and painstaking work the author, a professor of history 
at the College of William and Mary, attempts to use the Federal invasion of 


Northwest Louisiana, the Red River campaign, as a "test case" to illuminath 
the forces which were responsible for particular campaigns during the Civil 


War. The reader is made aware of the multiple pressures brought to bear 
on a harassed president to commit his precious troops in all sectors and all 
theaters, often in complete disregard of the original objectives of the con- 
flict. Prominent factors in the decision to embark on the Red River opera- 
tion were the desire to protect pro-Union and free-state sentiment in Texas 
and the need to obtain Texas cotton for the Northeast textile mills. The cam 


paign itself is described in considerable detail, and the confusion, uncertail} 


ties, and absurdities of military operations are revealed as the expedition 
culminates in bitter failure. Perhaps, concludes the author, the Red River 


diversion delayed the final peace, for it deprived the more significant east- > 
ern theater of badly needed troops. The object of war is victory, but the cor 


flicting interests and ambitions of politicians, businessmen, and military 
leaders often delay or prevent its attainment. 
Raymond G. O'Connor 
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MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS. By Richard Pares. 
New York: Cambridge University Press. 1960. 


8s. -- 10s6d. 


This short study is the last published work of the author who in his 
lifetime was considered one of Britain's most outstanding historians of the 
colonial period. It is concerned with capital--its sources, its transfer to 
the new world, its uses, andits managers. Concerned with the British to- 
bacco colonies and the Britishand French sugar colonies of the 17th and 
18th centuries, the author sought, among other objectives, to discover how 
the plantations were financed and why a merchant class did not develop in 
the British Colonies. He concluded that "the money came. . . from the 
planters themseives;"' and that factors resident in Britain engrossed the 
trade of the colonies to such a degree that much of the wealth of the West 
Indies "found a permanent home in Great Britain. " 

George L. Anderson 


GEORGE YEARDLEY, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. By 
Nora Miller Turman. Richmond: Garrett and Massie. 
1959. $3.50. 


At last we have a book length study of George Yeardley: soldier, diplo- 
mat, practical politician, father of the 1619 General Assembly of Virginia. 
Whenever the little tag line is given ("first such assembly in the colonies, 
and second oldest representative law-making body in the world today"), his 
name is attached, and we pay him a dutiful bow. Thanks to Nora Miller 
Turman, a Virginia high school librarian and diligent antiquarian, we can 
now, if we wish, do more. 

Over the years she has tracked down and interpreted over two hundred 
original records, covering the years from 1587 to 1627. Her book, if not 
inspired, is meticulous and orderly. We have here valuable material on 
which later writers will happily draw. 

Marshall W. Fishwick 


SIXTEEN AMERICANS. Edited by Dorothy C. Miller. 
Numerous illustrations. New York: The Museum of 
Modern Art. 1959. 


Issued in conjunction with the latest in a series of periodic exhibitions 
on the theme of contemporary American art, this catalogue represents more 
than a record of one New York group show. This slim volume is another 
testimonial to the tastemaking ability of American museums. Along with 
others of its kind, it gives us a documentary source of growing significance. 
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The student of American culture in its recent phases can ill afford to ignorg 
the influence of the museum and its publications. This catalogue then will 
probably grow in value as this particular aspect of study develops. 

George Ehrlich 


AMERICAN BALLADS AND FOLKSONGS. Sung by Joan 
O'Bryant. Notes by K. S. Goldstein. Folkways, FA 2338. 
12" lp. FOLKSONGS AND BALLADS OF KANSAS. Sung 

by Joan O'Bryant. Notes by K. S. Goldstein. Folkways, 

FA 2134. 10''lp. TEXAS FOLK SONGS. Sung by Hermes 
Nye. Foreword by J. Frank Dobie. Notes by Hermes Nye. 
Folkways, FA 47-1. 10" lp. KENTUCKY FOLKSONGS 

AND BALLADS. Sung by Logan English. Notes by K. S. 
Goldstein. Folkways, FA 2136. 10" lp. THE RITCHIE FAMILY 
OF KENTUCKY. Narrated by Jean Ritchie. Folkways, FA 


2316. 12" lp. SONGS OF A NEW YORK LUMBERJACK. 


Sung by Ellen Stekert. Edited by K. S. Goldstein. Folkways, 
FA 2354. 12' lp. 900 MILES AND OTHER R, R. SONGS. 
Sung by Cisco Houston. Introduction by Charles Edward 
Smith. Folkways, FP 13. 10" lp. 


These seven albums give some indication of the kinds of American folk- 
song recordings available to both the serious scholar and the interested lis- 
tener. The batch treated here emphasizes regional, documentary, and oc- 
cupational folksongs. Joan O'Bryant's American Ballads and Folksongs is 


a good selection of representative songs, for the most part collected by the F 


singer from a variety of sources, although padded out at times from printe 
sources [| "The Promised Land," ''The Lily of the West, '' "Keep Your Hand 
on the Plow'(?]. Miss O'Bryant's voice is pleasing. Stylistic authenticity, 
however, is generally sacrificed for effect. The notes in the record pam- 

phlet are both full and informative. In her Folksongs and Ballads of Kansas, 
Miss O'Bryant captures quite effectively, in a number of primary texts, the 
oral musical heritage of a single state [ only "Lord Batesman" (Child 53) has 
been learned from "an old 'ballet' book"]. Again, as a singer of folksongs 
and not as a folksinger, Miss O'Bryant presents authentic material with a 


personal "'re-touch. '' Hermes Nye's Texas Folk Songs is a regional collec-f 


tion of less merit. The pamphlet is a bit too folksy-potsy--full of irrelevant 
material--but the songs sound good. "Bonnie and Clyde," a ballad about the 
Barrow gang, is certainly phony, and some of the other pieces may not be 
authentic, but the entertainment value of the recording is considerable. 
Logan English's Kentucky Folksongs and Ballads is somewhat too arty--Mr. 
English has a trained voice, and although he attempts to cover it up, he is 
mostly unsuccessful; an expert guitar-playing adds to the "virtuosity" of 
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the presentation. The recording contains three "Child Ballads" (18, 46, 
68), but the most charming material is outside the scholastic canon of tra- 
ditional song ("Bruton Town" and "Durant Jail"); several selections have 
been filled out with stuff from printed sources. 

Two documentary recordings, The Ritchie Family of Kentucky and 
Songs of a New York Lumberjack are interesting and important in different 
ways. Jean Ritchie's narration on the former, although sometimes artifi- 
cial and contrived, attempts to bring to life a family undoubtedly in the cen- 
ter of an oral tradition. As a companion album to Singing Family of the 
Cumberlands (Riverside 12-653), the present recording adds to our docu- 
mentation of a most significant thing in the process of oral transmission-- 
inheritance within family tradition. Members of the family sing together 
and in solo selections; children's games are included. The album ends with 
the church congregation of the Little Zion Church in Jeff, Kentucky, singing 
"Amazing Grace." At this point, Miss Ritchie's narration unfortunately is 
overly intrusive and destroys the effectiveness of the hymn. Despite the of- 
ten annoying intrusion and lack of technical quality, the album is the most 
"authentic" of the group considered here. Much of the material is repro- 
duced from old recordings "made 'for fun;' with nobody taking notice of back- 
ground noises." Ellen Stekert's Songs of a New York Lumberjack is a docu- 
mentary of another sort. Miss Stekert seeks to recreate, with verve and 
sensitivity, songs she collected from eighty-one year old Ezra ("Fuzzy") 
Barhight of Cohocton, New York. The selection from the repertoire of a 
single informant has an obvious unity. It also shows the amount of influence 
cheap printed music has had upon the oral tradition. The pamphlet which 
accompanies the recording is a model of its kind. Full, informative notes 
are coupled with a sensitive and serious introduction by Miss Stekert. Tech- 
nically, this recording is better than the others. 

Cisco Houston's 900 Miles is an entertaining attempt to present some 
songs centering around railroading. Charles Edward Smith, in his rather 
garrulous pamphlet introduction, never clarifies the distinction between 
"hobo" songs and true occupational texts. The collection is simply a clump 
of pleasant things. ''Hobo Bill" and "The Wreck of 97" certainly are dis- 
tinctly different, but the differences are never made clear. The annotation 
is unfortunately not enough to show the comparative relationships undoubted- 
ly involved here. Nevertheless, Cisco Houston is a good singer. Even 
though the purist may strongly suspect what seems to be a hillbilly influence, 
it only makes one more aware of the developmental continuum in American 
folksong--from oral or printed texts to and including commercial hillbilly 
singers. 


Butler Waugh 
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THE INDIAN JOURNALS, 1859-62. By Lewis Henry Morgan. 
Edited, and with an introduction, by Leslie A. White. [lus- 
trations selected and edited by Clyde Walton. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press. 1959. $17.50. 


Anthropologists, historians, art historians and those interested in 
Americana, travel, and the American Indian, will find this book to be of 
lasting value. Apart from the words of Morgan himself, there are excel- 
lent contributions by White in the form of a biographical sketch, an evalua- 
tion of the author as an anthropologist, and numerous helpful notes. Wal- 
ton's choice of illustrations, many in color, add greatly to the text and pre 
sent the reader with an unusually fine selection from the works of such ar- 
tists as George Catlin, Karl Bodmer, James Otto Lewis, Thomas L. Mc- 
kenney, Charles Bird King and others. 

This volume makes available, for the first time, the facts that Morgall 
gathered on family organization and kinship systems among the several 


and anthropologist alike will find this part of the book of interest. 

Morgan does not slight the passing scene in the settlements, on the 
prairie, and along the rivers. The reader will be struck by the author's 
ability to describe what it was like to travel through and live in frontier 
communities. He succeeds in passing on a portrait of the Middle West as 
it was a century ago. 


Carlyle S. Smith 


THE GOVERNOR AND HIS LADY: The Story of William 
Henry Seward and His Wife Frances. By Earl Conrad. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1960. $5.95. 


This is a sometimes well written, highly laudatory, greatly fragmented, ; 
partially synthetic (see the conversations), often distorted, and considerably ; 
incomplete biography of one of the most prominent politicians of nineteenth- F 
century America andof his wife. It is "popular history'in the worst sense-- 


history by anecdote--for Mr. Conrad always yields analysis to « colorful 


story. The author regularly misinterprets the actual relations between Sew-) 
ard and Thurlow Weed, Horace Greeley, Abraham Lincoln, and Andrew Joh : 


son, and the Antimasons, Whigs, Free Soilers, and Republicans generally. 


Frances Seward emerges, in delightful contrast to Mr.Conrad's intention and 


to the propaganda on the dust jacket, as a nagging wife who was a constant 
drag on her husband's political career. The Sewards deserve better than this. 
Clifford S. Griffin 
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tribes he visited. A pioneer among American anthropologists, Morgan def 
parted from his earlier preoccupation with the Iroquois of New York to go § 
west and seek comparative data from other tribes in order to apply the pring 
cipals of Darwinism to the problem of the origins of man's social organiza-§j 
tion, an approach in vogue during the last half of the 19th century. Laymag 
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ARMY EXPLORATIONS IN THE AMERICAN WEST 1803-1863. 


"By William H. Goetzmann. New Haven: Yale University 


Press. 1959. $6.50. 


The trans-Mississippi West was systematically explored, mapped, and 
exposed to the American public during the years, between 1838 and 1863, 
that the U.S. Army Corps of Topographical Engineers had an independent 


hexistence. It is primarily of the Engineers doing this job that Dr. Goetz- 


mann has written. His book is a revision of the Yale doctorate dissertation 
that won the John Addison Porter Prize for 1957. Not surprisingly, it is 


' more notable for careful scholarship than for writing style, though none of 
‘itis really dull and Chapter 5 "The Boundary Survey" and Chapter 8 "The 
| Savants and the Surveys" were delightful. 


Every specialist in any American study will be glad the book has been 
written; every one will read it for different reasons and will, perhaps, wish - 


' ithad emphasized different things. Political historians will be interested 


in Dr. Goetzmann's concern to show the importance of government as op- 


4 posed to individualistic activity in the opening of the West. This he does 


most successfully, as he also shows the influence of political motives on 
the work of the Corps. This reviewer, an historian of science, was in- 
trigued by the way in which the scientific activity of the Engineers seems 
always to have taken second place to political purpose and personal ambi- 


' tion. Dr. Goetzmann's summary of American scientific endeavors and the 
' results of the Engineers' explorations seems so cogent, that one wonders 


at his concluding high estimate of the scientific importance of those explora- 


q tions. 


As in many a good book, this one raises many more problems than it 


: attempts to solve and should provide hints for much further research. 


R. E. Schofield 


THE LITERARY MIDWEST. By David James Harkness. 
Knoxville: The University of Tennessee. 1958. $1.00. 


THE GREAT LAKES STATES AND ALASKA AND HAWAII 
IN LITERATURE. By David James Harkness. Knoxville: 
The University of Tennessee. 1959. $1.00. 


These two pamphlets are part of a series published by the University of 
Tennessee. Other titles are Literary Profiles of the Southern States, The 
Southwest and West Coast in Literature, Literary New England, and Liter- 
ary Mideast U.S.A. Each is little more than a laundry-list of names and 
titles, but the group should be useful as a bibliographical guide to the fiction 
of the various states. 


SGL 
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STUDIES IN AMERICAN CULTURE. Edited by 
Joseph J. Kwait and Mary C. Turpie. University 
of Minnesota Press. 1960. $4.75. 


From the University of Minnesota's Program in American Studies 
comes a volume of essays by scholars who are or have been connected wit) 
that program. The essays vary in approach and in subject, and this vari- 
ety seems healthy. Each has implications beyond the particular discipline 
in which it may be said to start; grounded in one field, it illuminates sev- 
eral. Some begin in literature, some in sociology, in philosophy, in his- 
tory, even in that least promising-sounding of fields, ''Americana." 

In addition, two--those by Robert E. Spiller and Henry Nash Smith-- 
specifically discuss American Studies, Mr. Smith's by illustration, using 
Mark Twain as an example of a figure better understood through an inter- § 
disciplinary approach; Mr. Spiller's by a review of the history and a dis- 
cussion of the promise of the field. Both authors finally recognize that no 
narrow "Method" or formula is in sight; neither feels that this reduces the 
value of American Studies. 

American Studies is a fruitful discipline to the extent that scholars in 
the field remember that the traditional academic categories are arbitrary. 
It exists as a separate field largely because the American experience is 
relatively short. Even the undergraduate finds that the connections betwee 
the categories stand out in higher relief in his American courses than in 
those surveying other cultures; this is simply because an American history 
survey, let us say, devotes more attention to less time than a comparable 
course in English history. It can afford to, and when the student steps 
down the hall to his American literature survey he becomes aware of the 
fact that the two courses shed light on one another. When he begins to think 
of the two as arbitrary divisions of a larger field which we might call 
"America," he is in fact a student of American Civilization. 

Thus we can claim as ours any scholar whose thinking crosses the ar- 
bitrary borders between the fields, whose work is, so to speak, horizontal 
rather than vertical. And because of this fact, the concern with finding a 
special "Method" for American Studies has always seemed to me unneces- 
sary. The 'Method" already exists; the nature of the American experience 
brought it into being. 

Indeed, if the field faces any threats, they are of the sort which too 
much concern with "Method" could aggravate. American Studies could be- 
come chauvinistic; it could also become defensive. The editor who tells 
his contributor, 'Rewrite this article to give it the American Civilization 
approach" is doing violence to his own cause. His self-consciousness is as 
ungainly as that of the most spread-eagled of Federal period progagandists 
calling for a "fresh new culture." 
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The present volume is valuable in that it offers examples of numerous 
different kinds of fruitful approaches; its contributors on the whole spend 
less space worrying about "Method" than utilizing "methods." What is 
most commendable is their courage; they are not afraid of the big general- 
ization, and find that the position on the end of the limb, if precarious, us- 
ually gives the best view. 

We lack space to discuss the essays individually. Suffice it to say that 
the contributors are Theodore C. Blegen, Bernard Bowson, Reuel Denney, 
Charles H. Foster, Joseph Kwait, J. C. Levenson, Leo Marx, David W. 
Noble, William Van O'Connor, Arnold Rose, Mulford T. Sibley, Henry 
Nash Smith, Robert E. Spiller, Allen Tate, JohnW. Ward and David R.Wei- 


mer, and that Studies is a book worth owning. 
SGL 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN NATION AND WORLD. 
By Paul H. Landis. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1959. N.p. 


Sociology--"'the American science"'--has at last begun to break out of 
its national confines and to go beyond the concept of culture as illustrated 
by studies of primitives. This text is but one of several recent ones de- 
signed for use in standard sociology courses that is symptomatic of the 
trend. Taking his theory from social change, structure and institutions, 
personal adjustment, and demography and social policy, Landis discusses 
such seemingly disparate topics as America's role in world leadership and 
prostitution as a degrading work status. The sweep is large; the data are 
many. To make American Studies something more than provincialism and 
chauvinism, moreofthe comparative method, of which this book is an ex- 
ample, will need to be introduced into the thinking and teaching of the field. 
Wayne Wheeler 


THE FUGITIVE GROUP: A Literary History. By 
Louise Cowan. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. 1959. $5.00. 


The Fugitive Group traces the artistic growth and critical development 
of this seminal group of Southerners from its casual beginnings around Van- 
derbilt University, through the years during which the little magazine The 
Fugitive was published, and to the appearance of Fugitives: An Anthology 
of Verse in 1928. 

Miss Cowan keeps her critical head throughout. The Fugitives in these 
early years were very minor poets, a fact which the author keeps before us. 
Their relationships are of interest largely because of their later develop- 
ment and the focus which the club and the magazine gave their careers. The 
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high seriousness and modesty which marked their Fugitive experience isa 
impressive, but the Fugitives had not yet found either their mature voice 
or anything really Southern to unite them. Even the one useful point whig@ # 
I'll Take My Stand would make, amid all its bad history and misunderstog™ 
economics, that there is something worthy in tradition and order, was ol 
dimly recognized in Fugitive days. Being Southerners gave them a break 
their talents were not so outstanding that the magazine would have attract” 
much attention had it been located elsewhere than Nashville. 
SGL 


THE AMBASSADORS. By Henry James. Edited by R. W. 
Stallman. New York: Signet Classics. 1960. $.50. 


A new paperback edition. Stallman's essay (based on an article in thm 4 
Spring, 1957 MFS 3, 41-56) is a specialized reading and not a general ingamy 
terpretation. If it is on the radical side, at least it is not the sort of intr 4 
duction which can kill class discussion by covering too much. : 

SGL 


For contributors: Address all correspondence to the Editor, 207 Fraser : 
The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. Please enclose a stampeq@am™ 
self-addressed envelope. We assume no responsibility for manuscripts a 
lost or damaged; it is a good idea to keep a carbon. Use the MLA Style 
Sheet, with footnotes at the end. 


For reviewers: Please note the heading form used in our reviews. Excell é 
in the case of books of prime importance for American Studies, keep all im 
views short--100 words is about right. 


For subscribers: Address business correspondence to Jerzy Hauptmann 
Secretary-Treasurer, CMVASA, Park College, Parkville, Missouri. Sula 
scription rate: $1.50 per year (two issues). Back issues, including this 3m 
first number, will be available at $0.75. Gq 


ABOUT OUR FORMAT 


This first issue of the Journal is printed by an offset process which is a@ 
good deal less expensive than conventional printing. We have the funds to 
use print in future numbers, but are reluctant to change if our readers lik@ 
the general appearance of this issue. May we hear from you? 
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